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A CATHOLIC NEUROSIS? 


HE subject of this essay is a delicate one. I want only to 

express a conviction that has grown on me in recent years: 
that one encounters among Catholics certain ways of behaving 
in the exchanges of social life: that these ways of behaving can 
be understood in the light of a certain hypothesis: that this 
hypothesis is that of a neurosis found in Catholics at the present 
time. My plan is to give a random list of the phenomena, then 
to suggest what is the root of the trouble. 

To begin with, let it be clear that the case for a Catholic 
neurosis cannot be scientifically established. It will always be 
possible to reduce the phenomena listed to other causes, or 
even to deny their existence. The following suggestion is there- 
fore only in the realm of hypothesis. It is offered only on the 
understanding that self-criticism is a good thing, that the 
difficulty often is to know how to criticize oneself relevantly, and 
that therefore any suggestion may be welcome. 

Here, then, is the list. A tendency on the part of us priests 
to be allergic to frank discussion on matters which are at once 
important and personal, ranging from sex to real difficulties 
with the faith. The effect is that people encounter, at a certain 
point, a barrier which is not so much the limit of orthodoxy as 
the limit to the priest’s willingness to talk as a man. They feel 
that “che wouldn’t say that if he were free”; and “‘free’’ here does 
not mean “‘uncommitted to the faith and practice of the 
Church” but, well, perhaps “free in that faith and practice, 
made free by that faith and practice”. More often than not, the 
preferred alternative is to keep right off important subjects and 
to cultivate a sort of impersonal bonhomie—a tendency which is 
especially marked in clerical gatherings. 

A certain unsatisfactoriness encountered in religious institu- 
tions by laymen i in their employ. Whether the laymen are right 
in saying ‘ ‘you wouldn’t be treated that way by a secular body” 
is not really the point. The point is that they do say it, often, 
and that they may be right, so that we have here a hint which, 
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in the terms of this article, I cannot afford to ignore. Often 
they are struck by an absence of straightness in the conduct of 
affairs. When something needs correcting, the person concerned 
is not told, but others are, and in general things are handled 
obliquely. Occasionally the layman encounters something like 
hysteria. I heard of someone the other day, employed in a large 
school run by religious. There were complaints about what was 
considered excessive frankness in his teaching on sex. His inter. 
view with the headmaster was perfectly amicable, but at the 
end of it the headmaster said to him, “I believe Fr X has 
something to say to you”. Fr X then appeared and, in the 


presence of the headmaster, accused the man, in most in insi 


temperate language, of corrupting the young, poisoning the 
wells etc.! 

A tendency for young Catholics to remain strangely im- 
mature. A priest friend of mine asked some Catholic girls at the 
university for their ideas about marriage, and the unanimous 
reply was: “I don’t want to marry a Catholic. Catholic boys 
are so immature’’. He then got exactly the same reply from 
Catholic boys about Catholic girls! 

A tendency to blow up simple things to tragic dimensions. 
Pamela, aged twelve, writes to a friend at another school. In 
the course of a chatty letter about Elvis Presley, Adam Faith, 
and the musicals she saw last holidays, she remarks that life at 
school is “‘deathlike”, always the same faces, how she envies her 
friend being at a day-school etc. The letter is read by the 
Reverend Mother, who sends it to Pamela’s mother with a 
covering letter in which she wonders whether Pamela’s attitude 
is “sincere” or “merely a pose”. If it is a pose, she says, it is 
surely a most unpleasing one. The letter is supposed to show 
“a most undesirable trait” in the girl’s character, an attitude 
that is very hurting in view of the efforts made to entertain the 
girls. 

Now, what all these examples show is this. Something seems 
to be inhibiting a direct and simple approach to the routine 
problems that life puts up. What I am going to suggest is that 
this inhibiting factor is liable to be a feature of the Catholic 
mind. 

Every man needs some ideas, some principles for interpret 
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| ing life to him and for guiding him in its conduct. But there 





tof} needs to be some balance between this ideal structure and the 
ned} unique life which it is guiding. A man needs to “realize” his 
lied f ideas, to feed into them a personal discovery of their meaning 
like} and usefulness. Now, with the Catholic, this ideal structure is 





most imposing. It is the creation of Christian faith working in 
| great and holy minds, bringing forth their best insights. From 
. | the meditations of Augustine, from the speculations of Aquinas, 
_ and from numberless other sources, there has built up this great 
body of objective truth. The effect is peculiarly accumulative 
in the Church, whose law it is that every significant Christian 
| insight feeds and increases a common mind. And whether or 
not your individual Catholic is overtly aware of all that he 
carries, he does carry it. At moments he will surprise his non- 
Catholic friend by showing an astounding certainty about life 
and death and God and after-death, problems about which the 
greatest minds have anguished without conclusion. Now, this 
effortless certainty is a wonderful thing, and I have sometimes 
pointed to it, while instructing a convert, as showing the real 
meaning of infallibility. Still, if I am right in saying there must 
be some balance between a man’s ideal structure and his life 
as experienced, there is going to be a serious imbalance in the 




















‘aith, } case of the Catholic. Between him and what he feels and, 
ife at} fumblingly, thinks about life—“life’’ meaning girls, money, 





marriage, fun and drudgery—there comes what great and 
| noble souls have thought about it, twice-born souls who have 
seen the true perspectives and made the consequent sacrifice. 
So he oscillates between two standards. This oscillation is not 
is} the same thing as the tension between good and evil, between 
| the dictates of conscience and the importunities of the flesh. It 
is a division of the mind rather than of the will. It is better des- 
cribed as a neurosis than as a straight spiritual conflict. And it 
is the Catholic ideal structure, getting between the individual 
and his rudimentary common sense, that tends to inhibit a 
commonsense approach to the problems of daily living. 

_ The neurosis will be more active in those whose manner of 
life commits them more closely to the Church, and that is why 
the symptoms I have listed are those shown by us religious. 
») This is a hard saying and takes no account of the numberless 
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souls who have grown, in religious and priestly life, into fine 
men and women. But I’m not writing about them. I’m not 
even writing about the redeeming feature (in the strong 
theological sense) in our own lives. I’m writing about the other 
side of the picture. I want to understand why it is that a religious 
community may fail, sometimes to an alarming degree, to 
develop the natural virtues of community life. After all, it is 
this sort of thing that our layman in religious employ finds 
himself up against. He misses in his employers a type of straight 
dealing and sanity that is more easily found among men not 
embarrassed by supernatural awareness. And I want us priests 


to ask ourselves: Am I such a small man that I cannot worthily | ° 


represent to others an infallible and inflexible authority? And 


let us avoid the stop-thought that immediately offers itself: Of} in i 


course no one is worthy! 

This division to which the Catholic soul is liable can have 
many effects. The principal of these is apathy, or what a 
seminary professor of my acquaintance once referred to a 
“Catholic pessimism”. He was speaking of the seminary itself, 
where the ideal structure is built up in all its imposing co 
herence. The effect of being continually exposed to the truth 
which is doing one no good is distressing to the soul. There can 
even result a kind of unbelief, an exhaustion of the spirit, which 
is all the worse for being partly unconscious. In this connexion 
we ought to look up what the old masters have to tell us about | 
accidie, which may be loosely rendered as “‘spiritual bloody-| 
mindedness”. 

And outside the seminary! The young teenagers who go 
straight from a Catholic school into the factory, what of them,/ 
what is in their minds, what can be there? What relation wil! 
there be between the formulas they have learned and the lift) 
they are beginning to discover? .. 

Well, we might take one example, a common one: tht! 
young man struggling with masturbation. Masturbation i) 
radically an immature practice, and the proper function d/ 
grace just here is to help him to outgrow a boyish habit) 
Probably the habit survives, as a sort of pocket of immaturity, 
in a life that is otherwise developing well enough: so that ou} 
young man is a man at his drawing-board or on the shop floor 
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and a small boy in his bedroom—and in the confessional. That 
is the point. Somehow, the way he thinks about his struggle 

not ov ar ; a 

ong religiously arrests it at its juvenile stage. Nor is it difficult to see 

her | Why this is. His religion tells him that what he does is a mortal 

. sin—worthy of eternal damnation and so presumably a rather 


‘ine 


ious ; ae ; 
to adult affair. A good counsellor would tell him it is an im- 
t i, | maturity. These two considerations do not easily combine. So 


nds | he will choose to continue the struggle, week by week, exclu- 
ight | sively in religious terms, and so preclude the natural light that 
not | he really needs. This phenomenon is relevant to our subject. 
‘esty | It is an instance of how the Catholic ideal structure can be too 
‘hily | Much for the individual—in this case the full analysis of an act 
And | im terms of human destiny has prevented its being understood 
~ Of} mits personal context. It is not himself that the young man has 
i brought into the confessional, but a timid Catholic soul, a soul 
have | that will continue to give the same sort of account of itself at 
at a thirty, forty and sixty when, as an important and responsible 
ob business man, he will be confessing disobedience. And thus it is 
tself that Catholic religion can have, materialiter, the same effect on 
; dj the young as the vast mass of salacious literature available on all 
truth | ookstalls—for this is nothing but a commercial racket for 
e can} keeping us all at the adolescent stage. 
which What is the remedy for all this? First of all, perhaps we 
exion} Should not be too hasty to blame ourselves but should recognize 
about) the problem as something bigger than we could have created 
oody: by our imprudence and inertia. There is a sense in which 
the Catholic Church has never really grappled with “modern 
ho g0 man” as he emerged from the break-up of mediaeval culture. 
them The Reformation was a movement that started within the 
n will Church, lost its head, left the Church, and provoked in the 
he life) Church a powerful reaction which culminated in the Counter- 
} Reformation—the analogy with counter-revolution is not to be 
> ignored, The Catholic of today is still waiting to enjoy that 
| “sanity in religion’”’ which is to be found, mixed up with all 
sorts of heresy, in the reformed Churches, The problem has 
roots deep in history, and so there is no easy solution. Once this 
| is realized, we may proceed to make a few modest suggestions. 
We must come to see what are the factors which accentuate 
the rigidity of the Catholic ideal structure, which prevent it 
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from being assimilated, which cause its truth to drown the soul 
rather than water it. I think immediately of two: polemics and 
the fossilization of the liturgy. 

Polemics. The habit of thinking of Catholicism as some- 
thing which we have got and the others haven’t got has the 
curious effect of making us less conscious of what we really have 
got. Somehow the very strength which Catholic truth develops 
in conflict tends to alienate it from the soul. One can end up 
by presenting Catholic faith as the answer to a question that 
one has ceased to ask oneself. It is encouraging to know that 
the faith one is trying to give to our teenagers can hold its own 
against Bertrand Russell, but to give it to them one must be 
able to listen rather than to propound, to listen and be surprised 
as the soul of man speaks its needs in new accents. 

Fossilization of the liturgy. A priest wants to be with his 
people. Above all he wants to be with them in the celebration 
of God’s mysteries. He doesn’t want Mass to accentuate the gap 
between the Catholic Thing and the Catholic man, with him- 
self on the Thing-side of the gap. If one allows oneself to think, 
it is really nerve-racking to turn one’s back on a congregation 
of dockers, seamen and teenagers, and proclaim (for all to hear, 
as the rubrics insist!) ‘‘Os iusti meditabitur sapientiam”. He 
might even have such rebellious thoughts as “I’m tired of say- 
ing Mass. I want to take a service—which will be the Mass of 
course!’ Indeed the present rubrics illustrate well the tendency 
of the last centuries to take the Catholic Thing away from life 
and wrap it up into a tidy parcel containing all the essentials 
except what is essential for us. For the present Mass is an 
abstract of the Mass-liturgy, flattening out its many dimensions 
into a single plain surface which only the expert can penetrate. | 

It looks as though the liturgical section of the coming | 
Council is envisaging radical reform, and, in general, it is clear 
that this is an age of fresh discovery, in which Catholic truth | 
will manifest its life-giving rather than its conceptual properties. | 
The object of this article is to stimulate a generous and open- 
minded response to these changes by pinpointing a long- 
standing malaise. I believe that there is such a malaise, and I | 
want to keep my eye squarely on it and not get diverted into all | 
the individual things that need reforming. There are moments | 
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when one seems to see so many things—the lapidary Latin 
declaimed to a pop-record congregation, the outlandish things 
one hears in the confessional from people one knows to be 
normal if a little dim, the twists and turns of politics in a 
religious house, the self-torture of nuns, the waspishness of 
Reverend Mothers—as parts of a single lunacy. 

There’s very little real malice in the more unpleasant 
symptoms—the petty tyrannies, the roundabout approach to 
administrative problems etc. It’s just that we’re such children. 
It is our faith that makes us so—and it shouldn’t. It should 
make us men and women, marked with the Cross and sensing 
the Resurrection. 

But it may be that the picture I have drawn, in which so 
many things are seen as symptoms of a neurosis, is itself neurotic. 
In which case, perhaps I have demonstrated the existence of the 
Catholic neurosis—by succumbing to it! 

SEBASTIAN MoOorE, 0.S.B. 





THE GOD OF THE PHILOSOPHERS AND 
THE CATECHIST 


The two priests talking are DIDASCALOS, who teaches in a 
boarding school, and CAPELLANUS, chaplain to a secondary- 
modern school. 


Well, how are you getting on with your budding teds and 
chicks, or whatever you call them? 

Oh, learning gradually, you know. And they’re not like 
that, either. 

Is it true that teenagers spend all their time knitting? 

I hadn’t noticed it. You’re still stuck with that lower fifth, 
I suppose? 

That isn’t all, I’m afraid. In fact I thought I might get a 
bit of advice from you today. 

Why, what’s the trouble? 

Our Head says we’ve got to have a new religion-syllabus, 
and he’s told me to draw one up, 
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What’s the matter with the old one? 

Too old-fashioned, he says. Not kerygmatic enough, what- 
ever that means. Too much like the theology manuals, 
Too much apologetics. Not enough Scripture. More Old 
Testament wanted. ‘““The mighty works of Yahweh.” I ask 
myself, is that really going to fortify the faith of my fifth- 
formers? Is it relevant to their young lives? 

All truth is relevant to somebody, sometime, I suppose. 
The Old Testament can be taught intelligently now, and 
the point is the light it throws on our Lord Himself and His 
teaching. Anything that does that is relevant, surely. To 
educated Catholics I’d say it is indispensable. 

One thing certain about our Lord, I should say, is that He 
never called God “‘Yahweh’’. It sounds just like the deity 
of some bow-and-arrow tribe in a Congo jungle. 

I rather sympathize with you there; anyhow, I wish they 
would spell it differently. 

If anything is relevant for young people nowadays I should 
have thought it was some real apologetics. They must be 
able to give some reasons for their belief. Even your own 
school-leavers, I should think 
Oh, yes, I agree. Religion must make sense, to start with, 
even though it’s bound to go off into mystery. Life needs 
to make sense, else it is unendurable. Religion makes sense 
of life, but religion can’t do that if it is itself incredible. 
Somehow that needs to be conveyed even to children, the 
older ones I mean. Not necessarily in formal teaching, 
though. 

You'll agree, then, that catechism plus Life of Christ plus 
liturgy plus Old Testament is not enough? 
Well, I would want to give more meaning to that word | 
“catechism” than you do. Catechism ought to mean an | 
intelligent grasp of religion, not just something received | 
and memorized. For most people, on television and so on, | 
religion seems to be little more than a nice feeling inside. 
In our local daily paper lately there was a correspondence | 
about schools and the sort of religion they impart. The | 
point was whether atheists should be barred from teaching 
in County schools. The teachers and administrators all 
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said no, of course. The other side said that in a Christian 
country all teachers ought to be Christians, to have 
“made a decision for Christ”. Nobody dreamed of suggest- 
ing that to be an atheist was on a par with believing that 
the earth is flat or that two straight lines can enclose a 
space. Unless we teach young people otherwise, they will 
think that religion is just a feeling inside. 
Yes, and then on the other hand the Communist is waiting 
ready for them. Like old Khrushchev. While he was in 
America some French journalist asked him: ‘What about 
religion? Does any higher power exist?” “Do you think so 
yourself?” asked Khrushchev, and the journalist said yes. 
“T think there is no God,” said Khrushchev. “I liberated 
myself from such a concept long ago. I am on the side of 
the scientific point of view, and faith in supernatural 
forces is not compatible with science.” Well, there you 
are: Khrushchev was only giving out crudely, but effec- 
tively, the same dogma that your school-leavers will hear 
everywhere as soon as they start work, if not before. My 
school-leavers will get it, too, in their reading or on the 
brains trusts and Third Programmes. “Science has dis- 
proved God!” Some of their university lecturers too will 
be not much better than Khrushchev. Well, then, it 
doesn’t seem to me a good moment to take apologetics out 
of the religion-syllabus. What do you say? 
I agree, but I don’t like that word “apologetics”. Years 
ago, they tell me, there were two distinct courses in the 
seminary, one called “‘Natural Theology” and the other 
called “De Vera Religione’’. The first one was about the 
existence of God, the God of philosophy; and the second 
presented the case for a revelation having happened, and 
for the Catholic Church as the present bearer of it. Those 
are two different things, and I think it’s rather a mistake 
to think of them as all one line of argument labelled 
“apologetics”. The idea of God, of an Eternal Creator, 
may be a big leap for the human mind but it is a leap 
within its power to make; it is a matter of right reason and 
common sense. Whereas the fact of a revelation, at any 
rate the sort of revelation that God has made to mankind, 
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is a matter for evidence, and judgement, and finally calls 
for faith; and that’s even more the case when it comes} 
to the Catholic Church, the authenticity of the Gospels, 
the promises of Christ and all that. f 
Yes, I see. And how does all that apply to me and my new) 
syllabus? ; 
I think that the whole business of “Christian Evidences” is 
out of place in a school even in a sixth form. There isn’t 
enough time to go into it adequately, nor are the boys mature 
enough to judge the value of the arguments. They are still 
at the partisan stage—they are for their own Church inf 
the same way that they are for the Arsenal or for Yorkshire}? 
County: that’s natural at their age, they can’t put them. 
selves inside the skin of an opponent. Even at the university | 
stage, you can’t do much really. You can give the under-f 
graduates a kind of map of the prolegomena to the Faith,) 
enough to give them a certain confidence that the Church 
has a good case; and you can indicate answers to the most 
pressing objections. But you have to be very careful with 
anything like propaganda or persuasion; you’re an adult} 
and they are adolescents, and anything you say may be 
used against you, and against your cause. 
Don’t I know it. Much more effective to let them draw} 
their own conclusions, of course. So you think I can cut the} 
whole proof of revelation and the Church right out of the) 
syllabus? q 
Yes, as anything like a formal course. It does more harm) 
than good, I dare say. The occasional boy who is clever} 
enough to be interested in it will also be clever enough to) 
see its weak spots. 4 
Weak spots? What weak spots? 

I mean in the traditional line of reasoning. The argument 
from fulfilment of prophecies, for instance; it ought to bea 
strong point, but done in the old-fashioned way you must 
admit it’s feeble in the extreme. The “argument from) 
miracles” isn’t exactly watertight either—there’s never 
any satisfactory reply to that one about “unknown laws d 
nature’’, is there? Fact is, the old-fashioned apologetic 
attempted too much—it tried to “prove the truth df 
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Christianity” as if there were no need of faith. In the end, 
the venture of faith is always needed. You believe what 
God says because you believe you recognize His voice 
saying it—it’s the sort of thing you think God would say, 
even though you could never have imagined it beforehand 
—in other words, you are morally ready for the revelation, 
and I suppose that’s the decisive point, and the point 
where grace would have come in. 

Mm... yes... well, you seem to have done more thinking 
about this than I ever did myself. Anyhow, we can leave all 
this out of the syllabus? 

I didn’t say that exactly. It ought to come into the ordinary 
catechism-teaching to a certain extent; that is, it ought to 
be allowed for. Like putting a chair at the table for a guest 
who hasn’t arrived yet. For instance, somewhere in the 
catechism there ought to be something about man’s need of 
a revelation from his Creator. Now that’s a really exciting 
point, and one that anybody can understand, even my B 
stream secondary-moderns. It would come early on, I 
suppose. “Why did God make you?” Perhaps the best 
answer would be: “I really can’t imagine, unless He tells 
us Himself.” 

I’m afraid that wouldn’t go down very well with those who 
decide these matters. 

No, but you see what I mean. Then in the Fourth Article 
or somewhere there ought to be something on the public 
life of our Lord, and the steps He took to get His Church 
started: or rather (for this is what it came to really) to 
invite all mankind into the People of God. And in the 
Ninth Article, those “marks of the Church” need doing 
as a story—what our Lord meant by the unity of the 
Church and what has happened to it. History—the history 
of Christ and His Church—that is the true “‘apologetics”’. 


- Now you're talking—this is the “History of Salvation” — 


this is the new catechetics—this is where we came in! 

It isn’t so new really though, is it? “History of Salvation” 
—I remember coming across that same phrase in The Idea 
of the Holy, by that Protestant theologian Rudolf Otto. He 
wrote that book in 1917. 
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Well, after all, St Augustine had the same idea long before, 
didn’t he? I remember that much from trying to read De 
Catechizandis Rudibus, when I was a deacon. Our professor 
of sacred eloquence insisted on it. Well, thank you—I 
think I see my way about this “Christian apologetics”, 
But now, what about the Natural Theology part? That 
means St Thomas’s Five Proofs, I suppose. O.K. by me, I 
feel on firm ground there, I know it pretty well by heart 
now. But I’m bound to say the boys tend to lapse into a 
kind of glassy stare on those occasions. And later on they 
turn up some very feeble efforts in their terminal test on 
the subject. What do you do yourself? Do you reckon to 
prove the existence of God to your secondary-moderns? 
Prove? That’s another word I’m not so fond of in religion. 
It suggests a reasoning process, set out in syllogisms and so 
on, and that doesn’t seem to me very persuasive as applied 
to the existence of God. The modern way of putting it, I 
would say, is that God’s existence is the one and only 
hypothesis, explanation if you like, that fits the facts. That 
may not be “‘reasoning’’, but it is reason, right reason, and I 
certainly do my best to get that notion across to my 
working-class boys and girls, though perhaps they’re 
hardly ripe for it at their age. I mean they can understand 
it, but they’re not interested yet in where things came from, 
they’re still in the exploring stage. Aladdin’s first few 
minutes in the Cave. All the same, the existence of God 
is an ascertained fact, a scientific truth, just as much as 
any lesser fact of science, in fact it is the overall Fact 
emerging from all the rest of science. 

And what about those logical positivists? They wouldn't | 
let you say that, you know. 
Look, those fellows are just crackers. It’s a mental disease, | 
just like some of those over-refinements thought up by| 
third-rate scholastic theologians. Ordinary educated) 
mortals will never hear about logical positivists. In the 
circles where they pontificate somebody ought to answer) 
them of course, but otherwise we can disregard them.) 
Certainly in my school and in yours we should say firmly| 
that the existence of God stands to reason. 
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You mean you want me to scrap my Five Proofs then? 
Don’t let’s be superstitious about St Thomas, there’s 
nothing sacrosanct about his Five Ways. He was just 
sketching out a fresh way of putting it for his next lecture- 
course, that’s all. The Five Ways, four of them anyhow, 
can all be reduced to one—the argument from Con- 
tingency, and that isn’t an argument so much as an 
intuition of common sense. As some anonymous writer 
said: There are lots of queer things in the universe, and the 
queerest thing is that there is a universe at all. 

Yes, very neat, very neat! I must remember that one. You 
mean that the argument from Contingency needs to be 
translated into popular language, and plugged all through 
the ordinary catechism wherever opportunity occurs? 
That’s it, exactly. And applied all round in detail. St 
Thomas confines himself to abstractions like motion or 
gradation, but it’s equally valid to speak of things nearer 
to life: beauty, conscience, love and so on. They all need 
explanation, don’t they? 

People take them for granted, as children take their own 
existence. But what about the argument from Design? 
That’s something different, surely. It seems to impress the 
young somehow, especially the engineering-minded. 
Yes, it’s effective up to a point. It brings out there’s Mind 
behind the universe. But does it prove God, or couldn’t it 
be some top-level Angel perhaps? 

Even so, the trail could be pursued. 

Quite. In fact, that’s rather the idea. You remember that 
parable of Chesterton’s, The Man who was Thursday, was it? 
A kind of detective-story with God hiding Himself and 
leaving clues about? That’s how Natural Theology could 
be taught. That’s what it’s been for mankind as a whole, 
and the young could recapitulate it individually in their 
intellectual life, if they’ve got any. 

I see. Rather different though from the old idea of faith 
as a duty of behaviour, believing without doubting all the 
doctrines of the Church? 

Difference in approach only. But it makes just the differ- 
ence between live education and mental stagnation. 
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I’m still thinking of my syllabus. Existence of God, then, 
brought in as part of the ordinary catechism. Then what 
else? 

Well, anything that goes with it, or flows from it. God’s 
attributes. His Presence, all through the universe and in 
us, as the ground of our being. Something about our soul 
and its survival, I suppose. Conscience, and the natural 
law. Problem of evil, not as an objection but worked in as 
part of the total picture. And the possibility of a revelation. 
But not using all this technical terminology of course, not 
for my secondary moderns at any rate. 

It adds up to quite a lot, doesn’t it, this Natural Theology 
of yours? It will take a whole term or more to cover the 
subject like that. 

Why think of it as a “subject”? Aren’t there enough 
subjects already? These are just some points in theology 
that need attention. In St Thomas you get chapters on 
dogma, or moral, or Scripture, or philosophy, or what not, 
coming side by side as convenient. 

Alas, I’m afraid progress means ever more specialization. 
We’ve already got dogmatic theology, moral theology, 
mystical theology, and ascetical theology, and natural 
theology. In some American review I see they’re demand- 
ing a place in seminaries for a new subject called Biblical 
Theology, alongside the Scholastic sort. 

God forbid! That kind of fragmentation has gone far 
enough. If the Bible has been left out of ordinary theology, 
let’s bring it back right in and make room for it. There 
ought to be just Theology, as there was in St Thomas’s 
time. 

You'll have to find another St Thomas first. 
Let’s hope he’s growing up somewhere then. This Natural 
Theology is not another school subject, not even another 
course; it’s just an aspect of religious truth, to be kept in | 
view all through any divinity course. 
Oh, dear. How does one get “‘aspects”’ into a syllabus, I 
wonder? 
You’d better tell your Head that no syllabus is any earthly 
use unless it gives references at every point to books that | 
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the form-master can use. You don’t find professors’ aid- 
books in grammar schools, do you? Neither did St Thomas, 
so he set out to write them. What people do nowadays is 
to write a sort of teachers’ aid-book and make all the 
pupils buy it as a textbook, leaving the teacher idle and 
superfluous. 

I’m afraid you’re a perfectionist or something. That’s all 
very well in the secondary-modern world, but I’m only in 
a college. Look here, all this Natural Theology stuff, I 
quite agree myself that it’s needed, but at what stage in 
the school course should it mostly come? 

Oh, as late as possible surely. The early teens aren’t ready 
for philosophizing, even in grammar schools. 

I was thinking of a Story-of-Salvation syllabus distributed 
over say four years: Old Testament, Christ’s Life, Early 
Church, and Later Church History. Would you leave 
Natural Theology for a fifth year perhaps? 

Personally, I would want to associate the various Natural 
Theology items with various concrete situations, either 
in the history or in present-day life. For instance, you 
could do the existence of God in connexion with Greek 
philosophy, as prae paratio evangelica, or (if you preferred) 
in connexion with Marx and Lenin. Problem of evil could 
be coupled with Adam and the Fall, or else with. the 
Passion and Redemption. 

I see what you mean. But except for Marx and Lenin all 
the connexions you’ve mentioned would occur in the first 
two years. 

Not necessarily. If you are having a Story-of-Salvation 
syllabus, that doesn’t mean that a boy should begin in 
1962 at the Creation and go steadily through the centuries 
to end up in 1967 with the Church in the twentieth 
century. In fact if the Story takes so long to get told, the 
boy is never likely to see it as a whole. Wouldn’t it be much 
better to go through the whole Story, from Creation to 
Second Coming, every year? But of course in a different 
way each year, and each year enlarging on a different 
section? For instance, you’d be doing the Fall of Adam 
briefly every year, but a different aspect of it; and the same 
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with our Lord’s Passion, or Resurrection; and the sam 
with the Counter-Reformation period. The great advan. 
tage of such a syllabus would be similar to the effect of th 
Church’s liturgical year—in the end the Story gets really 
impressed on the mind, and meanwhile the details ge} 
filled in year by year. In the final year’s telling of the Stor 
you could fill in some of the Natural Theology at appro} 
priate moments: early monotheistic religious, Akhnaton} 
for instance (and what about Melchisedech?), then Greek| 
philosophy, then St Paul on the inexcusable gentile 
people like St Francis and St Patrick on the God revealed} 
in Nature, down to the First Vatican Council insisting m} 
our natural knowledge of God. It’s all there, it only want} 
linking up together. 
Greek philosophy! I can guess what my Head would sa 
to that. He’s all for the Story of Salvation, but to him thaf 
means a polite dismissal for the God of the philosophen 
The God of philosophy is cold and abstract, he says. What 
we want in religious instruction is the living God; the Golf 
of the Bible, angry and jealous and partisan if you like} 
but warm and loving and faithful to His own people, ani} 
merciful to the sinner. In other words (my Head woullf 
say) the God of our Lord’s parables, not the God of 
Natural Theology. 
Well, I know that some of the liturgical and catechetica}, 
revivalists do tend to talk that way, but with all respects tif 
them and to your Headmaster it seems to me an over) 
hasty attitude to take up. Why should we assume that ou} 
Lord’s picture of God, ‘‘My Father and your Father”, iy 
opposed to the God of the loftiest Greek wisdom-lovers? | 
Surely the Hebrew and Greek minds were very far apati 
They were, yet they did come close together at Alexandr) 
and finally in the Gospel of St John and the Nicene Creed 
You can’t possibly imagine our Lord speaking of God 4 
“the Absolute”’. 

For that matter you can’t imagine Him speaking of “ 
Logos” or “the Creator” or “the Trinity’’, yet these 
amongst the divine Names. Such expressions as “ 
Absolute”, or “the First Cause”, or “the Source of 
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goodness, beauty and truth”, may be cold and abstract to 
those for whom they are mere words. But of course a fully 
instructed man would be full of love for, and ready to die 
for, the Absolute, or for the First Cause, or for the Eternal 
Reality under any other name. 

What we want is the Mind of Christ. Now you’d hardly 
say, would you, that our Lord was much interested in the 
God of Philosophy? 

How do you know? How can any of us dare to have an 
opinion about that? All right, He was a Palestinian Jew, 
brought up amongst the thought-framework of the 
Pharisees. But what we know is that His greatest desire, 
that ‘“‘mystery of the Kingdom” for which He gladly died, 
was precisely the widening of Jewish religion to include all 
mankind: and this not by conquest but by an invitation 
into the Family, a breaking down of the Mosaic barriers. 
Suppose we confine ourselves to what the theologians call 
His “experimental knowledge”’: well, how unwarranted it 
is to suppose that a Carpenter in Nazareth could speak 
no Greek, had never heard the Septuagint read, or never 
had any interesting encounters with rabbis from Alex- 
andria or Antioch. Of course once He had become a 
public figure, the last thing He could attempt was any 
kind of open gesture towards the non-Jewish world. But 
look here, what are we to make of such incidents as the 
revelation to the Samaritans, the episode of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman, the remarks about the centurion’s 
faith, the Greek visitors in the Temple? To say nothing of 
so many challenging parables, about the call of the 
gentiles, We usually read them as if He was turning to the 
gentiles as a second-choice, so to speak, because the Jews 
rejected Him. But wasn’t it really the other way round? 
The leaders rejected Him because He wanted to bring in the 
gentiles. It was the true messianic plan, with its roots in the 
prophets, that the barriers of privilege should go down and 
all mankind be called into God’s kingdom: and the Jewish 
leaders could sense a missionary longing in Our Lord 
towards the forbidden culture of Greece, they knew what 
it would lead to, and that is why they crucified Him. He 
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wanted to end the exclusiveness commanded by the Law, 
He was “destroying the Temple”. After His Ascension, 
the Apostles continued His cautious reticence, but not for 
long: in a very few years St Stephen is drawing the con- 
clusions, and St Paul and St John in their different ways 
are turning the Aramaic good-news into the Greek words 
and thought which were the key to the mind of all man- 
kind. Why should it be imagined that they were going 
beyond what our Lord had intended and foreseen? If our 
Lord were nothing but an historical figure, how the 
scholars would be searching and speculating about any 
possible contacts leading towards the attractive freedoms 
and wide horizons of Greek thought, and away from the 
harsh and over-patriotic little world of the Baptist and the 
Essenes, and away from the still more oppressive mentality 
of the scribes and pharisees! And yet all the time these 
were His own circle, His own people whom He had to save. 
No wonder He weeps over Jerusalem! 
I suppose there could be something perhaps in what you 
say. If so, St Thomas would be right when he got so 
interested in Aristotle, wouldn’t he? 
He would. And besides Aristotle don’t you forget Denis 
the Areopagite. And I think St Thomas would have a lot } proth¢ 
to say if he heard you preparing a farewell speech to the | ; Fe} 
God of the philosophers! For anyone who has a philo- comp: 
sophical mind (not necessarily a well-educated mind) the Coleg 
God of the philosophers is just as much a “living God” as } was 
the God of the Bible. And I make that statement with all } that ; 
possible respect for Pascal and his “night of illumination”; } When 
he too was only searching for words! studen 
Where’s the need for Christianity, then? Thom 
Don’t ask idiotic questions! Our Lord came to tell us that } per 5 
the living God is also a loving God, loving all mankind, not 
only His chosen people: He created us out of love, to be new 
reflectors of His love and joy, and He is seeing the Project 
through in spite of everything. That’s the good news. Don't 
miss it out of your syllabus by some mental slip! 

. Oh, well, there’s plenty of time before I have to produce 
that syllabus. Perhaps our Headmaster will have a fresh 
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idea by then. Still the Catechetical Movement does seem 
to be relatively stable, doesn’t it, compared with some 
Movements one can think of? No doubt it’s old age coming 
on, but I do like things to be predictable! It’s nice to think 
that after all our long discussion we are back at good old 
catechism answer number two! 

F. H. DRINKWATER 
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HOMAS MORE IV, great-grandson of the Martyr, was 
born at the manor house of Barnburgh, six miles west of 
Doncaster, and according to the Register of Baptisms still kept 
in the parish church, he was baptized on 13 January 1565. He 
always described himself as a Yorkshireman; in a letter written 
two months before his death in 1625 he asserted he was speak- 
ing plainly “in good Yorkshire fashion’’. We know nothing of 
his early years, except that his father, Thomas More II, was in 
trouble for refusing to attend the Protestant Church, and so we 
do not know when he made his first Holy Communion, or when 
he was confirmed. But we do know that with his younger 
brother Henry he arrived at the English College in Douai on 
1 February 1583, and that four years later he set out, in 
company with twelve other Douai students, for the English 
College in Rome. He was enrolled there in November 1587 and 
was ordained a priest sometime before September 1591, for in 
that month he entered the English College in Valladolid. 
When Philip of Spain visited Valladolid he was greeted by the 
students making speeches in various languages, and our 
Thomas More was selected to greet him in Hebrew! In Novem- 
ber 1592 he went on for a few months to the English College in 
Seville, and finally in 1593 set out for the English Mission. 
His first appointment was to Lady Magdalen Brown’s house 
in Battle, Sussex (he was related to her family through the 
Ropers), and there, with the two other priests, he worked so 
hard for the Catholics of the surrounding area that the place 
became known as “Little Rome”. 
In 1609 his fellow-missioner, Richard Smith, was appointed 
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as Agent in Rome for the English Clergy, and Thomas Mor 
went along with him. They swore they would not return until 
the Hierarchy was restored, and in fact, except for a short visit 
in 1610, Thomas More never returned to England. He lived in 
Rome, apart from a few years in Spain, and died there un- 
expectedly on 11 April 1625, aged sixty, respected and admired 
not only by the English Secular Clergy, but also by the members 
of the Papal Court. He was devoted to the Secular Clergy, 
spent his life and his means in their service and at his death lef 
a substantial legacy at the disposal of the bishop. 

In 1609-10 he attempted to compile some statistics on the 
clergy, and his catalogues of the secular clergy martyrs (many 
had been at College with him) are still in the Westminster 
Archives. He listed 123 priest-martyrs, and in his introduction 
estimated that there were working on the English Mission in 
1609-10 more than 300 seculars, 30 Benedictines, 3 Frias 
Minor and about 40 Jesuits. In October 1609 he came back 
from Rome, commissioned by the Archpriest to visit all the 
secular priests in England, to find out how many were in 
favour of the restoration of the Hierarchy, and the lists which 
were compiled as a result of this visit are still in the Archive 
of the Old Brotherhood. The Latin list is in the Archpriest’ 
handwriting, the English list seems to be in the writing of 
Thomas More himself. Its extraordinary interest is that it shows 
the counties in which the priests were working, and for thi 
reason may inspire some of us with a greater interest in ou! 
predecessors on the English Mission. 


Nottingham Lancashire 

Old f. Nicolas fere nonagenarius Mr Michell 

Gervase Poole Mr Southworth 
Mr Coope 

Derbyshire Mr Adamson 

Mr Frankish (Franchettus) Mr Law 

Mr Bagshawe Mr Cooper 

Mr Hunt Mr Gibson 

Mr Morcock (Morecotus) Mr Clay 

Mr German Poole Mr Barnaby Coffin 

Mr Courtny Mr Hiddersall (Hithersolus) 

Mr Coffin Mr Knight (junior) 
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Mr Lauson 

Mr Birtwhissell 

Mr D. Britton 

Mr Beesley (Beseleus) 
Mr Gerard 

Mr Robinson 

Mr Thules 

Mr Hudleston 

Mr Thules (junior) 


Westmoreland 
Mr Bingly 
Mr Robinson 


Buckingham 

Mr Ed. Bennet 

Mr William House (Howeus) 
Mr Bowes 


Northumberland 

Mr Clinch 

Mr Marloe (Morleus) 
Mr Mills (Milleus) 
Mr Southeren 

Mr Woolley 


Bishopric (Durham) 
Mr Ogle 

Mr Redman 

Mr Trolop (Assistant) 
Mr Edward Rayne 


Yorkshire 

Mr Strickland 

Mr Thursbie 

Mr Lane 

Mr Fisher 

Old Sir Henrie 

Mr Dutton alias Lockwood 
Mr Clarkson 

Mr Mush (Assistant) 
Mr Patinson 

Mr Mush (junior) 


Mr Smithe (alter) 

Mr Hudleston (Hambletonus 
junior) 

Mr Mouncke (Moncus) 

Mr Bolton (Bottonus) 

Mr Johenson 

Mr Weston (junior) 

Mr Knight (senior) 

another Mr Johenson 

Mr Needham 

Mr Craford 

Mr Hodgson (Hodshanus) 

Mr Richardson 


Staffordshire 

Mr Stamford 

Mr Sutclefe 

Mr Almon (Almondus) 
Mr Butten (Buttonus) 
Mr Hasseles 

Mr Sargent 

Mr Berington 

Mr Richardson 

Mr Grysall 

Mr Dorington 


Oxfordshire 

D. Bishope (Assistant) 
Mr Robinson (alter) 
Mr Clinch (alter) 

Mr Whitaffus 

Mr White 

Mr Tuchiner 

Mr Napper 

Mr Edmund Cannon 
Mr Jhon Filbie 

Mr Batty (Batteus) 

Mr Price 

Mr Rich: Smith (alter) 
Mr John Yates (Apletreus) 
Mr Tomson alias Pratt 
Mr Barlow 

Mr Lovet 
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Mr Francis Momfort (senior) 
Mr Thomas Montfort (junior) 
Mr Foster 

Mr Harison 

Mr Butler 

Mr Taler 

Mr Townsend 

Mr Almond (alter) 

Mr Farmer 

Mr G. Ashton (Apletonus) 
Mr Sheldon 


Hampshire 

Mr Woodward 

Mr Jhonson (alter) 

Mr Cole 

Mr Jeferie (Giffreus) 
Mr Hide 

Mr Coply 

Mr Francis Tichbourne 
Mr White (alter) 


Sussex 

Mr Tom Younge 
Mr Robert Younge 
Mr Rich: Davis 
Mr Shelly 

Mr Norton 

Mr Manger 

Mr Tindall 

Mr Tias 

Mr Newport 

Mr Sweet 

D. Harrison (alter) 
Mr Jo: Gennings 
Mr Gwine 

Mr Gittens 

Mr Edmonds 


Shropshire 

Mr Tottey 
Mr Locker 
Mr Minshow 


North Wales 

Francis Lewis 

William Storie alias Stone 
Rich: Wilson 

Edward Hughes 

Richard William Knasborough 
William Jonnes 

Mr Hughes 

Mr (Illegible) 

Mr Gittins 

Tho: George 

Jam(?) Taile(r) 

Rog: Dams 


South Wales 
Wm. Price (alter) 
Pet Spe(ncer) 
Mr Clenock (Assistant) 
Mr Hanmer 
Mr Vaughon 
Mr Hew Thomas (Thomasius 
Hugo) 
Phili(pps) 
How(ell) 
Mr Wm. Griffith 
Gwin(e) 
Mr Nelson 
la Grif (Griffinus?) 
Mr Williams 
Mau(rise) (Mauricius) 
Mr Williams 
Ed Joh(ns?) (Joneus alter) 
Mr Gardiner 
Jo Sta(mp?) (Stampeus) 
Mr Cadwalider 
Rich: Owens (Odonenus) 
Genings 


Dorset 

Mr Homes 

Mr (torn)an (Kinianus) 
Mr Cuth: Mahe(w) 
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Mr John Bennet [Eight names separated from the rest, 
Mr Tom Martin but in the Latin version they follow 
after the Sussex names] 
[Five names separated from Mr Jackson 
the rest} Mr Collinton (Assistant) 











ugh Archpriest (George Birkhead) Mr Wilson 
D. Smith (=Dr Rich: Smith) Mr Lockwood 


Mr. More (=Thomas More Cletherow 


IV) Knarisbrough 
D. Weston (Assistant) Marley 
Robert Pett Fairburne 














The Latin list concludes: Preter istos non sunt ultra 40 plures 
presbyteri in Anglia ad quos plurimos facile non possimus propter 
persecutionem pervenire. De D. Blacwello et suis nihil dicimus. 
The English version has inserted between the columns, the names 
of two Jesuits, Parsons and Holtbie, of the Benedictine Preston and 
of the Franciscan Provincial Stanney. 
























This list leaves many questions unanswered. It is under- 
standable that no clergy appear in the West Country or in East 
Anglia—there would be in any case very few there, perhaps 
not enough to justify a visit: but surely there were many in 
London? Were they all of the faction that opposed the restora- 
tion of the Hierarchy? Another question awaiting an answer: 
Over 800 secular priests were ordained in Elizabeth’s reign and 
the first few years of James I, but Thomas More only speaks of 
123 martyrs and about 300 on the Mission, slightly over half. 
Where were the rest? We still need to compile an accurate and 
complete list of those who died in prison, were exiled, died of 
natural causes, or found work somewhere on the Continent, 
and also of the not inconsiderable number who were ordained 
as seculars but drifted off into one of the religious orders or 
congregations. We ought indeed to be interested in the Martyrs, 
but also in these Missionary Priests, so many unknown and 
unsung, who were the front-line troops: their heroic story is an 
essential part of the history of the Church in penal times. 

DANIEL SHANAHAN 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


Opo CAasEL’s 
DAS CHRISTLICHE KULTMYSTERIUM 


HEN this celebrated work! of Odo Casel shortly appearsin 

English I wonder what readers in this country will make of 
it. Their first reaction will probably be one of surprise that it is 
so straightforward. Made nervous—or perhaps braced in readi- 
ness—by learned talk about the theology of mysteries, they may 
be confused—or deflated—when given so simple an exposition. 
The large use made of the pagan mysteries in explaining the 
Christian mystery may puzzle or cause some doubts, but the 
rest will be found unexceptionable—even disappointingly 
obvious. Some, well read in the writings of Fr Jungmann and 
sensitive to the pastoral function of the liturgy, will jib at some 
of the remarks of Casel and be put off by his apparently roman- 
tic, unrealistic approach to the liturgy. The duty of reviewing 
the German edition offers an opportunity of preparing the way 
with some explanatory remarks to help people place the work, 
appreciate its bearing and significance and recognize both its 
value and its defects. 

Das Christliche Kultmysterium is a simple, brief and non-tech- 
nical presentation of the Christian religion as a “mystery” and 
of the liturgy as that “‘mystery”’ made present. (As is well known, 
Casel gave a new richness to the concept of mystery.) We have 
here not a technical treatise but a piece of popular spiritual 
writing. The miscellany, made up of fragments from the literary 
remains of Casel and added to this fourth edition, is more 
erudite in character, but the work itself is astonishingly acces 
ible. It is a statement of his major concern, not a detailed ana- 
lysis and defence of all his positions. When we recognize this we 
see its proper value. Increasingly complicated discussions sur 
round Casel’s thought. This is inevitable since he raises some 
very difficult problems for the theologian and the historian, but 


1 Das Christliche Kultmysterium. By Odo Casel. 4. durchgesehene und erweiterte | 
Aufl. hrsg. von P. Burkhard Neunheuser, 0.3.8. 243 pp. (Pustet, Regensburg, 1960. 


DM 13.50.) Darton, Longman & Todd Ltd have announced an English transla- 
tion. 
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it would be a pity if these debates on the technical level should 
obscure the important message that Casel has for the ordinary 
Christian. He would have been the first to have deplored such 
an outcome, impatient as he always was with the ins and outs 
of theological questioning—indeed, his work suffered from an 
excessive indifference to the difficulties his language created 
for theologians. But for him what mattered was the right basic 
approach to the Christian religion, the right answer to the 
question, What is Christianity?—and that is what he sets forth 
in this book. A special chapter on the Mass would have made it 
more adequate as a synthesis, and the lack of this is bound 
to cause a certain dissatisfaction or sense of incompleteness; but 
Casel reserved the direct treatment of this point for another 
work, Das Christliche Opfermystertum, never actually finished but 
due to be published posthumously under the editorship of Dom 
Viktor Warnach. Perhaps, however, the more general exposi- 
tion offered here will drive home more effectively that basic 
idea of Christianity which underlies Casel’s more detailed 
work on the liturgy. 

I have already suggested that much of what he says may 
strike some as disappointingly obvious. Perhaps I am over- 
optimistic in taking for granted such a measure of agreement, 
but it is not opposition but an indifferent, tepid assent that I 
fear most. How difficult it is to gain credit for stating a truth, 
especially when that truth has always been implicit in the 
faith as held by all believers! Complacently, those who have in 
fact never given the truth a thought nor acted upon it declare 
that they always knew it to be so, and they resent any criticism 
of their previous mentality. People can easily overestimate the 
quality of their faith in these days of renewal. The impression of 
simple obviousness left by truths now restated is taken as prov- 
ing a living and effectual grasp of those truths, whereas it 
often denotes blindness to their significance and implications. 
However unusual some of his expressions and whatever the 
inadequacies of his explanations and of the support he claimed 
for them, Casel’s central insight is in my judgement undeniable, 
and I see it as having all the obviousness of the undeniable 
when once stated. But it needed stating none the less, and it 
still needs stating. If anyone doubts this, let him compare— 
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honestly and realistically—Casel’s concept of Christianity with} 
the outlook of the average Catholic today. We have a long way} beyo 
to go before whatis on paper the obvious meaning of Christianity}, com! 
represents the actual, conscious outlook of the mass of the faithful, |) ultin 

As is usually the case with pioneer thinkers, Casel was in|) reali 
reaction against a current mentality. In the name of the liturgy) theo 
and ancient tradition he rejected what he considered a wide-[ resto 
spread, modern impoverished idea of the Christian religion. If) plete 
we were to take seriously the way it is often presented, Christian-| myst 
ity would be reduced to a matter of accepting a collection of| back 
doctrinal statements and of observing a strict moral code) in H 
assisted in this by periodical infusions of helps from God called} inde 
graces. A poor substitute for the Pauline vision of God’s eternal) Het 
plan! It might indeed be admitted that man can do nothing}, n0t| 
without graces from God, but that does not prevent religion} ente 
as thus understood from making people busy above all with} sens 
themselves, or rather with their souls. It lacks an objective}, ther 
transcendence and becomes centred on man and his spiritual} love 
states, with the doctrines so many additional items in his in- ( 
tellectual baggage, so many objects for his curious scrutiny,} part 
Religion devoid of a vision of God’s cosmic design becomes a} Chr 
different thing to different people: there are the sophisticated}, mys 
devout with their seeking after spiritual perfection, or even} savi 
after mystical experience; there are the unsophisticated pious} Wor 
with their many devotions and petitions, softening the harsh} accc 
fragments of their daily experience with religious sentiment but/ mys 
failing to unify their lives or give them real meaning; there are} pass 
the coldly professional theologians so occupied with the) | 
juggling of their concepts that the realities of revelation escape} Pas 
their notice. But for all these and others like them religion ha} is n 
lost its sacredness, and with this its power to bring men to the} velc 
divine. It was in opposition to this modern, anthropocentric,! mai 
subjective, rationalist concept of religion that Casel declared) ten 
that the Christian thing was not a religion but a mystery as the) mu 
ancients understood the word. : i: 

Little purpose would be served by giving yet one more sum-) acc 
mary of all that Casel meant by this. After all, in this book) Ta 
Casel is speaking for himself. But I cannot resist drawing atten) 4cc 
tion to certain points. itn 
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For Casel a “‘mystery”’ was not primarily a mysterious truth 

beyond our reason but a reality—a divine reality, hidden yet 
communicated. Since a mystery is a divine reality, there is 
‘| ultimately but one mystery, God Himself in His own inner 
in} reality and life. A key feature of the book is its stress on the 
theocentric character of a true Christian outlook. We must 
| restore a sense of the divine, it urges, an awareness of the com- 
| plete otherness of God, of the unfathomable depths—the 
_ mystery—of God. Everything in the Christian scheme goes 
, back to the eternal love or agape of God—which is God Himself 
| in His inmost essence. God, ineffable and unapproachable, has 
| indeed communicated Himself to us; He has come to us so that 
' He might take us to Himself and give us His life. But religion is 
, not primarily what we do, but God’s action on us by which we 
enter into His life. We must recapture an awe before God, a 
sense of His majesty and inaccessibility to man as man, and 
then we will appreciate the mystery of His eternal plan of 
love, which is the Christian revelation. 

God has revealed Himself, communicated His love and im- 
parted His life in Christ. The mystery of God has become the 
Christian mystery, the mystery of Christ. But notice that this 
mystery is not just the person of Christ but the events of His 
saving mission. The Christian mystery is the coming into this 
world of the divine life, power and love in the saving acts 
' accomplished in the incarnate Son. And the centre of the 
mystery of Christ is the Pasch, the return to the Father, the 
passing of Christ from life in the flesh to a risen life in the Spirit. 

Casel assimilated well the Pauline understanding of the 
paschal mystery and what he says about the mystery of Christ 
is now a commonplace of biblical theology. But the further de- 
velopment of this, though claimed as equally biblical, has re- 
mained closely associated with his name and is regarded as a 
» tenet characteristic of the theology of mysteries. It is that we 
must relive the mystery of Christ. We do not benefit from 
| what Christ did while remaining outside the saving events once 
|, accomplished in Him. What was realized in Christ must be 
| tealized in us. Being a Christian does not mean just that we 
| accept the teaching of Christ and receive graces won by Him; 
" it means a real share in the very saving acts that constitute the 
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mystery of Christ. Therefore the past mystery of Christ must be 
made present so that we can enter into it and relive it in a one- 
ness with Christ. 

It is at this point that we meet the liturgy and understand 
Casel’s insistence that the liturgy brings present the unique, 
unrepeatable mystery of Christ, realized historically in the | 
past and sacramentally re-presented in the liturgical com- 
memoration. It is because it does this that the liturgy itself is 
called a mystery. Here Casel turns to the pagan mystery cults 
and finds in them that ritual type which can help us to under- 
stand the kind of thing the liturgy is. The Christian liturgy is 
unique and owes its origin to no pagan cult, but the mystery 
religions were a providential preparation for Christianity and 
the Fathers borrowed many special words and phrases from 
them and used these to express the new Christian reality. Even 
now, so Casel maintained, a consideration of these ancient 
cults and of the mentality associated with them can help remove 
the obstacles to an understanding of the liturgy that arise from 
the limitations and prejudices of the modern mind. 

Once the liturgy is understood as a mystery in the sense that 
Casel explains, its essential role in the Christian life is evident. 
The Christian mystery is the divine reality or love communi- 
cated to men in the events of Christ. The liturgy is that mystery 
made present so that we may make contact with it, take part 
in it and be saved by doing so. It follows that the liturgy must 
be the central and most essential activity of the Christian 
religion. It is of its nature the centre and source of the life of 
the Church and the indispensable concern of every Christian. 
The statement almost wearies by its familiarity today. Some 
decades ago this was not so. Part of the significance of Casel’s 
teaching is that it makes so clear the essential function of the | 
liturgy. If the Christian life is not simply a matter of getting 
graces from Christ but of reliving His mystery and if we do this 
by celebrating the liturgy, then nothing can take the place of 
the liturgy or serve as a substitute for our share in it. 

Casel’s approach to the question of an active participation } 
in the liturgy is determined by his concern with the nature of 
the liturgy. That all the faithful should and indeed must par- 
ticipate in the liturgy is evident from what has been said, but 
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Casel is much more insistent on the inward quality of this par- 
ticipation than on the outward expression of it. A true participa- 
tion is possible only if the liturgy is understood for what it is, 
namely a mystery—or, in other words, only if it is seen as the 
mystery of Christ made present and our union with this in a 
sacramental commemoration. This understanding is what is 
important. There is not much point in restoring the laity’s 
external share in the liturgy or striving for changes in the rites, 
unless people are led back to a deep inner sharing in the mystery 
of Christian worship. Casel admits the need for an active, ex- 
ternal participation in the liturgy, but he is far more concerned 
with our internal attitude. 

With his stress on the necessity of a true understanding of 
the liturgy and of a genuine inward participation in it, all must 
agree. Ritual changes without a deepening in the spiritual con- 
sciousness of the faithful will do little good. There is a real 
danger of thinking that an adaptation of outward forms will 
solve all problems and at once produce a vigorous liturgical life. 
Such an easy expectation will bring a rapid disillusionment. So, 
Casel’s remarks deserve pondering. At the same time, I think it 
is true to say that Casel was out of touch with the pastoral 
problems of the liturgical revival and, further, that there is a 
definite tinge of romanticism in his approach to the liturgy. By 
romanticism I mean a failure to see and admit the reality, often 
defective, of liturgical forms and practice in the actual life of the 
Church, both past and present. His view on the use of Latin and 
his dismissal of the desire for intelligibility—which, unfortun- 
ately, are sure to be seized upon and exploited when the trans- 
lation appears—are only the more visible symptoms of an 
attitude that will be sensed elsewhere in the book. The chapters 
on the Church’s Sacred Year and Sacred Day show him alive 
to the beauty of the liturgy and with a deep understanding of 
its spiritual riches, but it is difficult to shake off an impression 
of unreality. Why? Because the liturgy he describes does not 
seem to be the growing and changing thing that it actually has 
been. He has fixed it in an imagined moment of classical per- 
fection and isolated it from the ups and downs of its history— 
both from the enriching additions and healthy changes and 
from the distorting accretions and unhealthy rigidity. Fr 
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Jungmann, with his genetic method of study, has spoiled us for 
any account of the liturgy that abstracts from its concrete 
reality. 

An interesting essay could be written on Fr Jungmann and | 
Casel as two of the great men of the liturgical revival. Casel 
gained from the patristic tradition an unsurpassed depth of 
insight into the meaning of the liturgy; his work has the greater 
doctrinal significance. He gave the movement a theological 
seriousness that has done more than anything else to ensure its 
permanent influence. But he lacked the breadth of outlook 
necessary to appreciate the concrete problems of the liturgy in 
the life of the Church. With Fr Jungmann, on the other hand, f 
one is never out of touch with the liturgy as it has been and is 
actually celebrated. An historian, he has an unequalled mastery 
of the complex changes in liturgical forms, but he has as wella 
wonderful sense for the abiding values of the liturgy. With fine 
discrimination he is able to assess the gains and losses through 
the centuries and to suggest reforms that will restore to tradi- 
tional values their pastoral efficacy. A deep pastoral concern 
pervadesall his work. If Caselis the deeper thinker, Fr Jungmann 
is the wiser counsellor. 

These remarks must not be taken as denying the pastoral 
importance of Casel’s work. The testimony of so practical an 
apostle of the liturgical revival as Pius Parsch shows how it can 
give the inspiration necessary for solid pastoral work. The pre- 
sent book will endure as a classic statement of the meaning of 
the liturgy—indeed, of the meaning of Christianity. Its in- 
fluence is particularly needed to combat a harmful super- 
ficiality in liturgical thinking. The dialogue Mass is not the 
acme of liturgical achievement; more important is what the 
liturgy means to the average participant. This book will con- | 
tinue to bring a new spiritual vision to priests and lay people. 
Its power to do so explains its historical importance. 

CuHarRtes DAvIs 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SCRUPULOSITY—VALUE OF BLIND OBEDIENCE TO 
CONFESSOR 


The traditional method of curing scrupulous penitents has 
always been based on the substitution of blind obedience to 
their confessor in place of reliance on their own defective 
judgement. This method is condemned as unsound in a recent 
book, Moral Problems Now, by Hagmaier and Gleason, which 
suggests that scrupulous penitents, far from depending on their 
confessor, should be encouraged to make decisions for them- 


selves, independently of their confessor. Which approach should 
be followed? (L. H.) 


REPLY 


Though authors whose knowledge of human psychology is 
derived from the confessional rather than the clinic may differ 


in their diagnosis of the disease of scrupulosity, they are tradi- 
tionally agreed that blind obedience to a regular confessor or 
director is indispensable to its cure. St Alphonsus, who may be 
taken as representative of the older school, makes it the chief 
object of the prayer of the scrupulous, that God may help them 
to obey the commands of their director; “hoc enim supra 
omnia praecipuum, imo unicum potest dici remedium huius- 
modi infirmorum esse, omnino acquiescere iudicio sui superioris 
sive confessarii, ut omnes docent patres, theologi, et spirituales 
magistri’”.? He even advises the quoting of authorities to this 
effect, and instances, among others, St Philip Neri, St Francis 
de Sales and St Ignatius Loyola. Modern writers of more 
| popular works are equally insistent. Typical of them is Fr 
Dermot Casey, s.J., who speaks of the “full obedience”’ required 
of the penitent, and stresses the duty of the confessor to bring 
home to him “the necessity he is under of rendering blind 


1Sheed and Ward, 21s., reviewed in THe CLeRcy Review, February 1961, 
p. 12 


0. 
* Theologia Moralis, lib. I, tr. I, c. I, n. 12. 
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obedience to his director’, ‘an obedience which is complete and 
entire’, as being “‘the sole and indispensable means of cure”.! 

Fr Hagmaier, c.s.P., in the recent book mentioned by our 
correspondent, is understandably hesitant in attacking so well 
entrenched a line, but, while emphasizing that the scholarship 
on which his criticism is based is of recent date and still largely 
hypothetical, he is confident that the psychological advances of 
the last few decades have revealed defects in the traditional 
views as to the causes, nature and treatment of scruples. It 
would be surprising if they had not, so complex is the structure 
of the human personality; but to those who respect the wisdom 
of the ages it would be equally surprising if the defects revealed 
were radical. 

With some of Fr Hagmaier’s criticisms it is possible to agree, 
while still defending the traditional line. It is admittedly an 
exaggeration to say, as one modern popular writer quoted by 
him says, that scrupulous persons “have no conscience in their 
own regard” and must get one from their confessor; just as it is 
wrong to regard scrupulosity as primarily a defect of the 
intellect or reason. Conscience is merely a function of the 
practical reason, and the reasoning power of scrupulous persons 
as such remains intrinsically sound. The cause of their trouble, 
as Fr Hagmaier rightly says, is emotional rather than intellectual. 
Only in regard to the root of this emotional disturbance is there 
any real room for difference of opinion. 

According to Fr Dermot Casey, writing in 1948, most 
modern psychologists favour the psychasthenic theory which 
explains scrupulosity ‘“‘as a lowering of the psychical force to 
such a degree that the person becomes unequal to accomplishing 
certain mental acts”, especially in regard to some virtue or 
moral precept, and remains “in a chronic state of practical | 


doubt”, which lacks “sufficient objective grounds to make it he 


appear reasonable to the mind’’.? For Fr Hagmaier, however, 
this psychasthenic condition is a result rather than a cause of 
scrupulosity. “The roots of scrupulosity,” he says, “are buried 
in the emotional wastelands of unreasonable anxiety and fear’, | 
which can be traced, more often than not, to the sufferer’ } 


1 The Nature and Treatment of Scruples (Burns Oates, 3s. 6d.), pp. 33, 42, 44: 
2 Op. cit., p. 29. 
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doctrine make the mistake of attributing the difficulties of the 
scrupulous to a defect in their reason or conscience, rather than 

in their emotions. Fr Dermot Casey, for one, is well aware that 

their abstract judgement is sound and that their weakness lies 

in the act of will required for practical decision. He describes 
their scruples as signs of an “anxiety constitution”, and quotes | Hot 
a French authority to the effect that “their emotional life is s0 
irregular as to be abnormal’”’.! Nevertheless, he continues to 
believe firmly in the remedial value of blind and total obedience 

to the confessor or director. 


be valid only against those who take this obedience to mean the 
substitution of the confessor’s conscience for that of the penitent | 
in every particular moral decision which the latter may have to enjo 
make. But this is far from being the traditional doctrine. St 
Alphonsus insists that it is the confessor’s job “‘to prescribe 
general rather than particular rules”, and he quotes Concina } Mas 
to the effect that, once the penitent has received these general} and 
rules, he must not keep running back to his confessor for} mea: 
particular decisions, but must make them for himself with the 
aid of his rules.2 Fr Dermot Casey, likewise, after giving} days 
examples of altogether general rules (e.g. ““Go ahead unless youf the - 
are absolutely certain of sin”) which the penitent must blindlyf feast 
apply for himself, adds: ““The confessor’s task, like that of every} dedi 
educator, is to make himself unneeded, to teach the scrupulous cost; 
person to walk by himself, to live his own life; by degrees} three 
therefore, he must be got to apply the saving rule and solve hi} and | 
own scruples by his own efforts.’’* | 
Blind obedience of this correctly interpreted kind is, we} ment 
believe, immune from Fr Hagmaier’s criticism. Far from) conc 


scious emotional drives, until they become atrophied by disus)) alwa 
L. L. McR. fii 


1 Op. cit., pp. 23-4. The question whether this emotional irregularity is due# ibrate 
a or to the workings of the superego is for the psychiatrist to solve. [7 

2 Op. cit., n. 14. : 

3 Op. cit., P- 49. 
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THE Forty Hours’ PRAYER AND THE 
New Rusrics 


What differences do the new rubrics make in the Forty 
Hours’ Prayer? (N. G.) 


REPLY 


This devotion is dealt with in the new rubrics in the 
section which treats of votive Masses of the II class (nn. 348- 
52). 
The first important change in the Prayer is that it now 

enjoys its liturgical privileges even if the adoration is not 
carried on during the night (n. 348). 

On the first and last days of the Exposition the high votive 
Mass of the Blessed Sacrament is, normally, to be celebrated, 
and has now the standing of a votive Mass of the II class. This 
means that it is to be sung on all days other than liturgical days 
of the first class (n. 341), and so is excluded only on: (a) Sun- 

| days of the first class (there are thirteen of them); (5) feasts of 
the first class (either of the universal Church or particular 
| feasts of this rank, e.g. the feast of a local principal Patron, or a 
dedication anniversary); (c) the vigils of Christmas and Pente- 
cost; (d) ferias of the first class (i.e. Ash Wednesday and the first 
| three week-days of Holy Week!; (e) during the octaves of Easter 


i} and Pentecost; (f) on 2 November. 


‘uncot')i vember (n. 343, c). The votive Mass is also excluded, as it 


 disus} 


cR. 


0 solve. 


On these days when the votive Mass of the Blessed Sacra- 
) Ment is not permitted, the prayers from it are added under one 
/ conclusion to those of the Mass of the day, except on a Sunday 
\(which excludes a commemoration of a mystery of the Lord, 
/n. 112, b) and on the feasts of the Epiphany, Ascension, Sacred 
\Heart and of the kingship of Christ, and, of course, on 2 No- 


jalways was, on a day on which a conventual Mass, the 


liturgy of Candlemas, or the Rogations Mass, has to be cele- 
y is due 0 


jbrated in any church and there is only one priest available 


ty 326). 


The Prayer, as previously, is not allowed during the Triduym Sacrum, 
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On the middle day of the Prayer, when previously the Mass 
for peace was, normally, celebrated, now the votive Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament or any other votive Mass suitable for the 
special needs of the place may be sung, with the standing of a 
votive Mass of the II class (n. 349). This Mass, which must bea | 
high Mass (solemn or sung), is to be celebrated at an altar 
other than that at which the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, 
This was always the rule for this Mass, since only for the third 
day of the Prayer or on Corpus Christi is Mass coram San- 
tissimo permitted. The prayer of the Blessed Sacrament is no 
longer added, as it used to be, to the prayer of the votive Mass 
on the middle day. This prayer is now added only at the Mass 
of the day on the first and third days of the Prayer when the 
votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament is excluded, or at any 
Mass said by indult at an altar where the Sacred Host is ex- 
posed (n. 355). 

For the special cases of the Prayer occurring on Candlemas 
Day, Ash Wednesday and Palm Sunday, should it be actually 
in progress when the liturgy of the day is being celebrated, then 
either the Blessed Sacrament is transferred to another altar, 
where the Prayer may continue without interference with the 
piety of the adorers, or the adoration is interrupted while the} 
liturgy of the day is being carried out and the Sacred Host re- 
placed in the tabernacle until this is terminated. 

On All Souls’ Day the Exposition should follow, the Depo- 
sition precede, the chief Mass of the day (n. 351, a), but should} 
the Prayer be in progress on this day, it is becoming to follow) 
the same procedure as for Candlemas, etc. (n. 352), and all 
Masses celebrated in the church should be in violet vestments 
(n. 351, b). 

As the high Masses for the Prayer have the standing of 
votive Mass of II class: (a) the Gloria in excelsis is sung (unles} 
the Mass be in violet vestments); (6) the Creed is not sum) 
unless an occurring Sunday or octave should require it) 
(c) only one commemoration is allowed and any ordi 
imperata is excluded; (d) the solemn tone is used by the cele} 
brant for the chanting of the prayers, Preface and Pater nosta| 
(n. 343). 

In a church at which the Prayer is taking place, if the day 
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be one on which a votive Mass of IV class is permitted, it is be- 
coming that all Masses be votive Masses of the most Holy 
Eucharist (mn. 350). 

j. B. O'C. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
MATER ET MAGISTRA: A SUMMARY 


“For some considerable time now Our solicitude for the Universal 
Church has been directed into the writing of this letter.” These 
words, which occur towards the end of the Encyclical, betray the in- 
credible amount of thought and care that has gone into its com- 
position. It is in fact a work of major importance and marks a new 
advance in Catholic social thought. For the busy priest who may not 
be able to find the time to read the whole Encyclical, we append 
here a brief summary of its major points, adhering as far as possible 
to the actual text. The translation used comes from the official Eng- 
lish version which will shortly be published by the Catholic Truth 
Society.? 


The individual and the State 

There can be no such thing as a well-ordered and prosperous society 
unless individual citizens and the State co-operate in the economy. 
Both sides must work together in harmony and their respective 
efforts must be proportioned to the needs of the common good in the 
prevailing circumstances and conditions of life. 

The present advance in scientific knowledge and productive 
technology clearly puts it within the power of the public authority 
to redress any lack of balance in the economy, and to remedy any 
differences in economic prosperity which may exist between nations 
or between different regions within the same political community. 
It also puts into the hands of public authority the means for con- 
trolling fluctuations in the economy and preventing the recurrence 
of mass unemployment. 

But however extensive and far-reaching the influence of the State 


*This summary has been made by Fr Harold Winstone, who has done the 
, official English translation used here. Fr Fitzsimons is preparing an article on the 
encyclical, which we hope to publish shortly—Eprror. 
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on the economy may be, it must never be exerted to the extent 
depriving the individual citizen of his freedom of action. It mus 
rather augment his freedom by effectively guaranteeing the prof 
tection of his essential personal rights. Among these is a man’s righ} 
to be primarily responsible for his own upkeep and that of hil 
family. Hence every economic system must permit and facilitate th 
free development of productive activity. 

“‘Socialization’’, or social action, brings many advantages in it} 
train. It makes it possible for the individual to exercise many of his} 
personal rights, especially those which we call economic and social | 
such as the right to the indispensable means of obtaining a livel-} 
hood, preserving good health, receiving further education andi} 
more thorough professional training; the right to housing, work, 
suitable leisure and recreation. ; 

At the same time, however, increased socialization necessarily 
entails a multiplicity of restrictive laws and regulations in even} 


department of human life. As a consequence, it narrows the spher} vi 


of a person’s freedom of action. The means it uses, the methodsi} 
follows, the atmosphere it creates, all conspire to make it difficult fxf 
a person to think independently of outside influences, to act on hif 
own initiative, exercise his responsibility and express and fulfil hif 
own personality. What then? Must we conclude that increased social 
action necessarily reduces men to the condition of being mere aute 
matons? By no means. 

Socialization can and ought to be realized in a way best cal 
culated to promote its inherent advantages and to preclude, as fa 
as possible, its attendant disadvantages. 

To this end a sane view of the common good must be present ani 
operative in men invested with public authority. They must takt) 
account of all those social conditions which favour the full develop} 
ment of human personality. Moreover, we consider it altogethap 
vital that the numerous intermediary bodies and corporate enter) 
prises—which are, so to say, the main vehicle of socialization} 
really autonomous, and loyally collaborate in pursuit of their ow} 
specific interests and those of the common good. For these group} 
must themselves necessarily present the form and substance of i) 
true community, and this will only be the case if they treat thei!) 
individual members as human persons and encourage them to talt) 
an active part in the ordering of their lives. tf 

In the development, therefore, and right ordering of organiz/ 
modern society, a balance must be struck between the autonomouy 
and active collaboration of individuals and groups, and the time] 
co-ordination and direction of public authority by the State. 
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| Wages 
; We consider it our duty to reaffirm that the remuneration of work 
| isnot something that can be left to the laws of the market; nor ought 
it to be fixed arbitrarily. It must be determined in accordance with 
i|) justice and equity; which means that workers must be paid a wage 
| which allows them to live a truly human life and to fulfil their family 
| obligations in a worthy manner. Other factors, too, enter into the 


is}, assessment of a just wage: namely, the effective contribution which 
is}, the worker makes to the production, the financial state of the com- 


pany for which he works, the requirements of the general good of the 

i}, particular country—having regard especially to the repercussions on 
| the overall employment of the labour force in the country as a 
| whole—and finally the requirements of the common good of the 
» universal family of nations of every kind, both large and small. 

, | Whatare these requirements? On the national level they include: 
_ the employment of the greatest number of workers; care lest pri- 
| vileged classes arise, even among the workers; the maintenance of 

it), equilibrium between wages and prices; the need to make goods and 
| services available to the greatest number; the elimination, or at least 

the restriction, of inequalities in the various branches of the eco- 
if) Nomy, i.e. between agriculture, industry and services; the creation of 


if) 4 proper balance between economic expansion and the development 


; of social services; the best possible adjustment of the means of pro- 
| duction to the progress of science and technology; the need to regu- 
| late the present standard of living with a view to preparing a better 
future for coming generations. 

The requirements of the common good on the international level 
include: the avoidance of all forms of unfair competition between 
| the economies of different countries; the fostering of mutual collabor- 
ation and goodwill; and effective co-operation in the development 
» of the less advanced communities. 


The participation of workers in the economy as a whole 

| In modern times we have seen an extensive increase in the number 

» of workers’ associations, and their general recognition in the juridical 

| codes of single states and of many nations. Their purpose is no longer 
i), to agitate, but to co-operate, principally by the method of collective 

| bargaining. But it is worth while stressing here how timely and im- 
perative it is that workers be given the opportunity to exert their 
influence throughout the State, and not just within the limits of 
their own spheres of employment. 
The reason for this is that the individual productive concerns, 
| Tegardless of their size, efficiency and importance in the State, 
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form but a part—an integral part—of a nation’s entire economic 
and social life, upon which their own prosperity must depend. 

Hence it is not the decisions made within the individual pro- 
ductive units which have the greatest bearing on the economy, but 
those made by public authorities and by institutions which tackle 
the various economic problems on a national or international basis, 
It is therefore high time that these public authorities and institutions 
bring the workers into their discussions, and those who represent 
the rights, demands and aspirations of the working classes; and not 
confine their deliberations to those who merely represent the interests 
of capital. 


Private property 

The modern trend is for people to aim at proficiency in their trade 
or profession rather than the acquisition of private property. They 
think more highly of an income which derives from work and the 
rights consequent upon work, than of an income which derives from 
capital and the rights of capital. 

But the right of private ownership of goods, including productive 
goods, has a permanent validity. It is part of the natural order, which 
teaches that the individual is prior to society and society must be 
ordered to the good of the individual. Moreover, it would be quite 
useless to insist on free and personal initiative in the economic field, 
while at the same time withdrawing man’s right to dispose freely of 
the means indispensable to the achievement of such initiative. Fur- 
ther, history and experience testify that in those political regimes 
which do not recognize the rights of private ownership, the exercise 
of freedom in almost every other direction is suppressed or stifled. 
This suggests, surely, that the exercise of freedom finds its guarantee 
and incentive in the right of ownership. 

Moreover, in recent years, as we have seen, the productive effi- 
ciency of many national economies has been increasing rapidly. 
Justice and fairness demand, therefore, that, within the limits of the 
common good, wages too shall increase. This means that workers are 
able to save more and thus acquire a certain amount of property 
of their own. In view of this, it is strange that the innate character 
of a right which derives its force and validity from the fruitfulness of 
work should ever be called in question—a right which constitutes s0 
efficacious a means of asserting one’s personality and exercising re 
sponsibility in every field, and an element of solidity and security 
for family life and of greater peace and prosperity in the State. 

But it is not enough to assert that the right to own private pro- 
perty and the means of production is inherent in human nature; we 
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must also insist on the extension of this right in practice to all 
classes of citizens. 

This, of course, is not to deny the lawfulness of State and public 
ownership of productive goods, especially those which carry with 
them a power too great to. be left to private individuals without in- 
jury to the community at large. 


A balanced economy 

A sound agricultural policy is needed if public authority is to 
maintain an evenly balanced progress in the various branches of 
the economy. This must take account of taxation, credit, social in- 
surance, price protection, the fostering of ancillary industries in 
farming areas, and the adjustment of the structure of farming as a 
business enterprise. 

(The Holy Father has much of interest and value to say on these 
subjects. He speaks with knowledge and experience and obviously 
has the interests of the farming community very much at heart.) 

It is important also to bear in mind that in agriculture, as in 
other sectors of production, association is a vital need. Rural 
workers should feel a sense of solidarity with one another, and should 
unite to form co-operatives and professional associations. These are 
very necessary if farm workers are to benefit from scientific and 
technical methods of production and protect the prices of their pro- 
ducts. They are necessary, too, if they are to attain an equal footing 
with other professional classes who, in most cases, are likewise 
effectively organized. They must organize, finally, in order to have a 
voice in political circles and in public administration. The lone voice 
is not likely to command much of a hearing in times such as ours. 


Help for the underdeveloped countries 

Justice and humanity demand that those countries which produce 
consumer goods, especially farm products, in excess of their own 
needs should come to the assistance of those other countries where 
large sections of the population are suffering from want and hunger. 
It is nothing less than an outrage to justice and humanity to des- 
troy or to squander goods that other people need for their very 
lives, 

Of itself, however, emergency aid will not go far in relieving 
want and famine when these are caused—as they so often are— 
by the primitive and undeveloped state of a nation’s economy. 
The only permanent remedy for this is to make use of every possible 
means of providing these citizens with the scientific, technical and 
professional training they need, and to put at their disposal the 
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necessary capital for speeding up their economic development with 
the help of modern methods. 

The underdeveloped nations, obviously, have certain unmistak- 
able characteristics of their own, resulting from the nature of the 
particular region and its inhabitants, with their time-honoured 
traditions and customs. In helping these backward nations, therefore, 
the more advanced communities must recognize and respect this 
individuality. They must beware of making the assistance they give 
an excuse for forcing these people into their own national mould, or 
of gaining political control over them. 


The problem of the population increase 

We are sick at heart when we observe the contradiction which has 
beguiled so much modern thinking. On the one hand we are shown 
the fearful spectre of want and misery which threatens to destroy 
human life, and on the other hand we find that scientific discoveries, 
technical inventions and economic resources are being used, often 
extensively, to provide terrible instruments of death (under the 
euphemisms “‘birth prevention” or “‘birth control’’). 

A provident God grants sufficient means to the human race to 
find a dignified solution to the problems attendant upon the trans- 
mission of life. But these problems can become difficult of solution, 
or even insoluble, if man, led astray in mind and perverted in will, 
turns to such means as are opposed to right reason, and seeks ends 
that are contrary to his social nature and the intentions of Pro- 
vidence. 


International understanding and co-operation 
In the modern world, nations can help themselves only in so far as 
they succeed in helping one another. That is why international un- 
derstanding and co-operation are so necessary. Yet although indi- 
viduals and nations are becoming more and more convinced of this, 
it would seem that men in general, and the major politicians in par- 
ticular, are showing themselves quite incapable of achieving it. The 
root of this inability lies in the absence of mutual trust. Men, and 
consequently States, are in mortal fear of one another. Each fears that 
the other harbours plans of conquest and is only waiting for a favour- 
able moment to put these plans into effect. Hence each organizes its 
own defence and builds up munitions of war as a deterrent against 
the would-be aggressor. 

The result is a vast expenditure of human energy and natural 
resources on projects which are disruptive of human society rather 
than beneficial to it; while a growing uneasiness gnaws at men’s 
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hearts and makes them less responsive to the call of nobler enter- 
prises. 

Mutual trust among rulers of States cannot begin nor increase 
except by recognition of, and respect for, the moral order. It has 
been claimed that in an era of scientific and technical triumphs such 
as ours man can well afford to rely on his own powers, and construct 
avery good civilization without God. But the truth is that these very 
advances in science and technology frequently involve the whole 
human race in such difficulties as can be solved only in the light of a 
sincere faith in God, the Creator and Ruler of man and his world. 

The almost limitless horizons opened up by scientific research 
only go to confirm this truth. More and more men are beginning to 
realize that science has so far done little more than scratch the sur- 
face of nature and reality. There are vast hidden depths still to be 
explored and adequately explained. Such men are appalled when 
they consider how these gigantic forces for good can be turned by 
science into engines of destruction. They realize then the supreme 
importance of spiritual and moral values if scientific and technical 
progress is to be used in the service of civilization and not involve 
the whole human race in irremediable disaster. 

Let men make all the technical and economic progress they can, 
there will be no peace nor justice in the world until they return to a 
sense of their dignity as creatures and sons of God, who is the first 
and final cause of all created being. Separated from God, a man is 
but a monster, in himself and towards others; for the right ordering 
of human society presupposes the right ordering of man’s conscience 
with God, who is Himself the source of all justice, truth and love. 


The role of the laity 
In His solemn prayer for the Church’s unity, Christ our Lord did 
not ask His Father to remove His disciples from the world: “I pray 
not that thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from evil” (John xvii, 15). Let no one therefore 
imagine that a life of activity in the world is incompatible with 
spiritual perfection. It is a gross error to suppose that a man cannot 
perfect himself except by putting aside all temporal activity. 

That a man should develop and perfect himself through his daily 
work is perfectly in keeping with the plan of Divine Providence. The 
Church today is faced with an immense task: to humanize and to 
christianize this modern civilization of ours. Its continued develop- 
ment, and indeed its very survival, demand and insist that the 
Church do her part in the world. That is why, as we said before, she 
claims the co-operation of her laity. 
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We most earnestly beg all our sons, clergy and laity, to be deeply 
conscious of the dignity, the nobility, which is theirs through being 
grafted on to Christ as shoots on a vine: “I am the vine and you are 
the branches” (John xv, 5). They are thus called to a share in His 
own divine life; and since they are united in mind and spirit with 
the Divine Redeemer even when they are engaged in the affairs of 
the world, their work becomes a continuation of His work, pene- 
trated with redemptive power. Thus is man’s work exalted and 
ennobled—so highly exalted that it leads to his own personal per- 
fection of soul, and helps to extend to others the fruits of redemption, 
all over the world. It becomes a means whereby the Christian way of 
life can leaven this civilization in which we live and work—leaven it 
with the ferment of the Gospel. 

This era in which we live is in the grip of deadly errors; it is torn 
by deep disorders. But it is also an era which offers to those who 
work with the Church immense possibilities in the field of the aposto- 
late. And therein lies our hope. 


THE HISTORICAL AND OBJECTIVE TRUTH OF 
THE BIBLE 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO §S. OFFICII 
moniTuM (A.A.S., 1961, LIII, p. 507) 


Biblicarum disciplinarum studio laudabiliter fervente, in variis 
regionibus sententiae et opiniones circumferuntur, quae in dis- 
crimen adducunt germanam veritatem historicam et obiectivam 
Scripturae Sacrae non modo Veteris Testamenti (sicut Summus 
Pontifex Pius XII in Litteris Encyclicis “Humani Generis” iam 
deploraverat!), verum et Novi, etiam quoad dicta et facta Christi 
Tesu. 

Cum autem huiusmodi sententiae et opiniones anxios faciant et 
Pastores et christifideles, Emi Patres, fidei morumque doctrinae 
tutandae praepositi, omnes, qui de Sacris Libris sive scripto sive 
verbo agunt, monendos censuerunt ut semper debita cum prudentia 
ac reverentia tantum argumentum pertractent, et prae oculis 
semper habeant SS. Patrum doctrinam atque Ecclesiae sensum ac 
Magisterium, ne fidelium conscientiae perturbentur neve fidei veri- 
tates laedantur. 


1 Cf. A.A.S., XLII, p. 576. 
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ly N.B.—Hoc Monitum editur consentientibus etiam Erhis Patri- 
1g bus Pontificiae Commissionis Biblicae. 

re Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 20 Iunii 1961. 

lis Sebastianus Masala, Notarius 

th 

of 

~ A FORBIDDEN LIFE OF CHRIST 

ad 


re SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 
n, 
of DECRETUM (A.A.S., 1961, LIII, p. 507) 
it 
PROSCRIPTIO LIBRI 


rm 
ho Feria IV die 14 Iunii 1961 


In generali consessu Supremae Sacrae Congregationis Sancti 
Officii, Emi ac Revmhi Domini Cardinales, rebus fidei et morum 
tutandis praepositi, praehabito Consultorum voto, damnarunt atque 
yp | in INnvicem librorum prohibitorum inserendum mandarunt librum 
qui inscribitur: 
Jean Steinmann. La Vie de Fésus, Paris, éd. “Club des Libraires 
I de France”’. 
Feria autem VI, die 16 eiusdem mensis et anni, Ssthus D. N. D. 
Ioannes, divina Providentia Pp. XXIII, in Audientia Emo Dito 
Cardinali Secretario Sancti Officii concessa, relatam Sibi Efhorum 
‘jig } Patrum resolutionem adprobavit et publicari iussit. 





= Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 26 Iunii 1961. 
am Sebastianus Masala, Notarius 
1us 
am 
isti 
CORRESPONDENCE 
5 et 
om FILMSTRIPS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Vv! 
tia Sir, 
om Fr Davey has given us an informative article on the undoubted 
a 


catechetical value of the filmstrip, and visual aids in general; but my 
own work on the 300-odd schools of the Diocese and my limited con- 
tact with the inspectors of other Dioceses lead me to question some 
of his views, 
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Fr Davey “hopes that he is not maligning the Catholic teaching 
world” when he makes the extraordinary statement, “‘as often as 
not, the only visual aid seen in a catechism class from the beginning 
to the end of term is the crucifix on the wall and, possibly, a small 
plaster statue or picture of some biblical scene’. I imagine that his 
‘Catholic teaching world” is a very small one—it certainly does not 
include our Diocese, and I feel confident that it is now the exception 
to find anywhere in the country a school where reasonably intelli- 
gent use of visual aids is seriously neglected. During the past three 
years I have entered no more than half a dozen classrooms which 
might possibly answer his description. In many schools visual aids 
are widely and efficiently used to supplement an oral approach to 
the catechism. 

In addition to many personal contacts with teachers, retreat 
work also makes me question his statement, “the cinema and tele- 
vision have only a flickering and ephemeral impact” on children 
and adults. I think they have caused something of a revolution in the 
whole formation of ultimate values and standards; so much so that 
some teachers feel that, but for the Grace of God, they are battling 
with almost impossible odds during the religious lesson. I agree that 
children see so much rapid movement on the cinema and television 
screen that the still picture provided by the film strip can be some- 
thing of a novelty. I also agree that the filmstrip, if it is first-rate 
(and coloured!) and if it is accompanied by a carefully prepared 
commentary, can make a very considerable impression on the child 
and adult; but it is surely very unwise to overestimate its effect, by 
contrast with the subtle and constant impact of television and radio, 
on the deeper formation of ultimate values and convictions. The 
effect of individual cinema and TV programmes may be “flickering 
and ephemeral” ; but the cumulative effects of the many programmes 
children see over the years can be very frightening indeed for any- 
one whose task it is to introduce them to the supernatural. In addi- 
tion to making the best use of filmstrips etc., the teacher needs above 
all to keep in close touch with the Catholic Radio and TV Aposto- 
late, to train children (e.g. through “‘Look Listen” Groups) in appre- 
ciation and healthy criticism, and to make in the classroom his con- 
tribution towards Christianizing these immensely powerful “‘audio- 
visual” aids with which we cannot hope to compete. Pope Pius XII 
said more than once that radio and TV have now become the prin- 
cipal normal means of communicating the Faith to the world (and, 
presumably, error in every shape and form too). Even to appear 
to expect too much of the filmstrip may well discourage those 
teachers who try to make an intelligent use of it, 
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Fr Davey continues, “teachers in general are fully alive to the 
advantages of visual aids. Some, however, may be a little chary of 
applying them to religious instruction because of that annual bug- 
bear the religious examination.” He quotes only one Diocesan in- 
spector as apparently approving their use. I know that the rest of us 
are not all consigned to the realms of suspicious and even hostile 
officialdom—but it sounded rather like it! There are now many in- 
spectors and many more priests who encourage the wise use of film- 
strips etc. in the religious lesson. Fr Davey rightly stresses that the 
religious inspector, when compared with the H.M.I., is at an ob- 
vious disadvantage, owing to his lack of special training; but we 
all know that new winds have been blowing in the world of educa- 
tion for some time now, and (believe it or not!) the Bishops’ in- 
spectors are beginning to feel the draught. Many are now receiving 
at least the beginnings of a training, and are trying to adapt their 
technique to a rapidly changing educational pattern. For over three 
years now, with the Bishop’s full approval, the Southwark Inspector- 
ate (following, to a certain extent, the lead given by Liverpool) has 
been modelling its approach to teacher and child more and more 
closely on the technique adopted by the H.M.I. In fact, Fr Davey’s 
description of the H.M.I. at work on a school could now fairly des- 
cribe our own approach—with this important addition, that we 
invariably meet the staff after we have visited the classrooms, and 
discuss informally with them a wide variety of questions, including 
the effective use of visual aids. In other Dioceses, I gather that the 
inspector concentrates even more on helping the teaching staff. I 
confess to having grown a little weary of hushed references to the 
Diocesan inspector as if he were some sort of Catechetical ogre, hide- 
bound to conduct his work “‘in the time-honoured way” and certain, 
sooner or later, to ban a wider use of visual aids and other more ad- 
vanced teaching methods, for fear that children may not cover the 
Syllabus adequately. I do not think that nowadays the Diocesan 
inspector is commonly regarded in that light. Is the Diocesan in- 
spector ‘“‘by the very nature of his obligation, bound to conduct an 
examination in the time-honoured way’’? So long as the job is done 
to the satisfaction of the local Ordinary, there is no legislation which 
obliges the inspector to adopt any particular way of doing his work. 
It is indeed only “time-honoured”, and times are changing. My own 
bishop, for example, gives us a very free hand and is pleased to know 
that his inspectors try to make their work less of a necessary check 
on an adequate presentation of the Syllabus, and more of a positive 
help to children, and to the very difficult task their teachers face. 
The use made of visual aids is invariably mentioned on every 
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school report. The bishop reads all these reports, welcomes the | more 
growing use of a wide variety of visual aids, and insists only that they } to M: 
are not shabby or second-rate, but the very best available. easy t 

Until educationalists devise other methods of making many } after 
children (and some teachers) work, some sort of healthy fear of all 
inspectors must continue to be the beginning of wisdom. It is Fr 
Davey who calls us religious “examiners”, and describes our work as 
an “examination”. Many inspectors have come to avoid that word 
as far as possible and prefer to speak simply of “‘inspection’’. Every 











good catechist knows that the religious lesson is unique; that it T 
should never be tied too closely, either in the teachers’ or children’s | God, 
eyes, to the requirements of any examination; that it is something } child’ 
very much bigger than a subject in which to be qualified—it isa | upon 
whole life to be lived. How does one “examine” all this? No wonder | ledge 
many of us favour the word “inspection”. teach 
These disjointed comments are all by way of pleading for a | jn the 
clearer understanding, and closer co-operation between, all those | influe 
who, in their different fields, are trying to make the best possible use | not f 
of our rapidly growing number of school buildings erected at so { few « 
much cost to the Catholic community. Fr Davey, by including so | gins _ 
much that is first-rate in visual aids, has enabled an even wider num- parer 
ber of priests to stimulate, and give practical help to, the less well- } the y 
informed teachers. I wish in particular to thank him for his very | was 
interesting account of the Vigilanti Audio-visual Library. Having L 
seen at first hand some of their work at the National Catechetical } ligio. 
Summer School during August, I fully endorse his conclusion, “we | of re] 
have in Vigilanti the nucleus of a veritable ‘Visual Aids Centre’ of longs 
unique value to the Catholic educational world, if there is just a | fessio 
little co-operation from those interested”. prep: 
GEOFFREY T. BURKE to Cx 
Diocesan Inspection of Schools, the c 
St Joseph’s Convent, Redhill, to pr 
Surrey. made 
abou 
PRIESTS IN SCHOOL after 
Sir, work 
The article by Fr Malone on Priests in Schools appals me. The | hapy 
tenor of it implies that the school is to be the centre of the religious | test t 
life of the child; and that more and more it is going to be divorced in q 
its practice from the child’s true centre, the home. Confessions at | the i 
school: Mass at school: Legion of Mary, Y.C.W. etc.—as if the | pact 
school were a permanent institution for a child instead of a phase | and 


in its preparation for adult life; the immediate result that parents 
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more and more are content to allow the school to send their children 
to Mass, Confession, Holy Communion; the long-term result quite 
easy to see in what happens to a very large proportion of our children 
after they leave school, and a goodly proportion already in their 
school holidays. Can we not see that a child is not just a child; he isa 
child of his parents and home; that in one sense Catholic schools are 
anecessary evil—that if all Catholic parents could perform, and did 
prefer, their vocational duty in bringing up their children there 
would be no need for specifically Catholic schools at all? 

The practice of a child’s religion depends, under the grace of 
God, entirely for its stability, its sincerity, and its depth upon the 
child’s home. The knowledge of its religion will depend largely 
upon its school; but practice is of far greater importance than know- 
ledge. If there is a conflict between the practice of the home and the 
teaching of the school, this conflict will resolve itself sooner or later 
in the vast majority of cases in favour of the home because the major 
influence in a child is or should be the love it has for its parents— 
not for its school. We should not underestimate this conflict: not a 
few children have had breakdowns over being told about mortal 
sins (e.g. missing Mass) which quite obviously to the child the 
parents are committing. A Catholic child psychologist told me that 
the worst case of nervous prostration known to her in a child of ten 
was precisely this conflict between home and school. 

Let us restore the home to its rightful place—the centre of re- 
ligious growth: let us keep the school to its rightful place the centre 
of religious teaching. Force back upon the parents what rightly be- 
longs to them—the decision when the child should make First Con- 
fession, Communion, Confirmation and to large extent personal 
preparation for these sacraments. Let the parents take their children 
to Confession; if the children do not go, then tackle the parents not 
the child. And so for all religious practice. It is so easy and facile 
to proudly proclaim that all the children in a Catholic school have 
made their Easter Duties when they have had little or no option 
about it—follow them up and see how many make them three years 
after leaving school. The only test of whether school and family are 
working together for the good of the child is precisely this: what 
happens after leaving school? I would not myself say that on such a 
test the system comes out very well. Don’t make it any worse. 

To sum up: the impact of a priest which is truly worth while is 
the impact on the family—not on one dependent part of it: the im- 
pact on a child as an isolated unit will be largely of passing worth, 
and may even be harmful if the family environment is unknown. 
Therefore any priest who is undertaking to guide or influence 
Vol. xLvI 2x 
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children permanently should be able to be in touch with their 
homes. Further, the spiritual centre of the home is, or should be, the 
parish church; the child is part of a family more than part of a 
school; the more a child’s spirituality is centred around school activi- 
ties the more likely is it to be artificial and of transient importance, 

(Rev.) Victor ROBERTSON 
Catholic Church, 


Brixham. 


PARISH COLLECTIONS 
Sir, 

May I suggest a simpler and perhaps more effective method of 
computing “how much should a man give to the Church”’, in place 
of the percentage method put forward by Fr Fincham. 

In this working-class parish of less than 100 families, each wage- 
earning family is asked to give one-hour’s pay per week as the mini- 
mum offering to the Church. 

This avoids the inequality revealed in Fr Fincham’s suggestion, 
whereby a single person appears to contribute only half of the 
amount given by a married person. 

Since starting this scheme, I have found only one class unable to 
co-operate fully, viz. the Catholic wife married to a non-Catholic, 
Her Church offering, both for herself and her children, is usually 
the small sum she manages to save from her housekeeping money, 
whereas to my mind it ought to come from the husband. 

Should he not have been instructed before marriage that the 
words of the marriage service “with all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow” are not just a quaint relic of mediaeval England, but one of 
the many serious obligations he is assuming by marrying a Catholic? 

Children should be trained by their parents to give a share of 
their weekly pocket money to the Church and so silence the usual 
plaintive Sunday morning cry: “Can I have a penny for the plate, 
Mum?” 

Until we teach our parishioners that the fifth Commandment 
of the Church does not mean grudgingly giving the few coppers that 
are left over after the wage packet has been spent, but rather a 
generous offering (decided by the family as a whole in advance), 
then we priests will continue to appear before them as the most im- 
portunate of beggars ever pleading for a handout. 

(Rev.) W. J. CAmpLine 
St Bede’s Presbytery, 
Croxley Green, Herts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue CHURCH 


Corpus Christi quod est Ecclesia. By S. Tromp, s.jJ. Translated by Ann 
Condit. (Vantage Press. $3.75). 


The Church, the Body of Christ, according to St Paul. By Conleth Kearns, 
o.Pp. (Dominican Publications, Dublin. 2s.) 


Fr Tromp’s collection of patristic passages on the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body is well known and his treatise on the same subject, 
which is largely a commentary on those passages (with many more 
references to parallel passages thrown in), has been used by many. 
It is now made available to those who have no Latin, in this render- 
ing by Dr Ann Condit of Notre Dame, Indiana. In a characteristic 
remark Fr Tromp warns his reader that the book is not meant for 
easy reading. If the reader expects that, let him not open the book 
but seal it with seven seals. Anyone with access to the writings of 
the Fathers will find the book a useful guide, and the way in which 
modern encyclicals have been based on patristic teaching about 
Bridegroom and Bride, Vine and branches, or the like, is admirably 
set forth. Speculative problems about the exact nature of member- 
ship of the Body are not treated, though there is an appendix on 
Leviathan, the body of the Devil. The rendering is competent, 
though terms such as “‘theological font” and “pneumatic organism” 
are somewhat surprising, and the old shop-Latin tags look very odd 
in English, as when one is told that Ambrosiaster “sings apart from 
the rest of the choir”. Fr Kearns’s brochure is confined to the main 
Pauline texts, starting with Gal. iii, 26-29, which he takes to be the 
earliest pronouncement, and going on to Corinthians, Romans, 
Ephesians and Colossians. The Reformation made it necessary to 
stress the visible nature of the Church and put the brake on theo- 
logical interest in the Mystical Body. The modern growth of this 
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‘is interest shows that the Reformation controversies are dying out. 
. H. CREHAN, S.J. 
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st im- | The Mark of Holiness. By Robert D. Smith. xv + 323 pp. (Newman 


Press, Westminster, Maryland. $4.50.) 


In the introduction to this somewhat expensive book Fr Smith out- 
lines his purpose in writing it. Apologists have always recognized the 
probative value of physical miracles and of prophecies as motives of 
belief, and have dealt with them exhaustively. Moral miracles, 
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despite their force as motives of belief, have not received so full a 
treatment. Even the Marks of the Church have received full develop. 
ment only in so faras they show the truth of the Church as compared 
with schismatic or heretical Christian bodies. Fr Smith feels that 
there is room for development of these arguments, and has therefore 
set himself to “explore these undeveloped aspects of the holiness of 
the Church”. This he proposes to do by applying the Mark of Holi- 
ness as a standard of comparison not simply with other Christian 
communions, but with all other religious bodies, adding thereto 
some reflexions on the question of invincible ignorance and the 
culpability of non-Christians in accepting false definitions of holi- 
ness. He adds modestly: 


The fact that this series of questions has never before been 
treated together and in detail provides the reason for attempt- 
ing to treat so vast a subject. The answers to these questions will 
provide a clearer insight into the role and necessity of the Church 
in the world. 


It is not normally the function of a reviewer to give a summary of 
the work under review: but in the present case a summary is perhaps 
the most convenient method of approach. Though Holiness of 
Founder and Holiness of Members are dealt with very briefly, the 
greater part of the book deals with Holiness of Teaching. The author 
approaches this according to a very simple formula, well known to 
manuals of apologetics: Since non-Christian religions are outside 
the light of Revelation, any estimate of their relative Holiness must 
be based on their fidelity to the Natural Law; atqui all religions, save 
Catholicism, are in error on one or more primary points of Natural 
Law; ergo the Catholic Church alone possesses the Mark of Holiness. 

Clearly it is the proof of the minor that provides the substance of 
the book, and this the author manages to make both tedious and, 
at times, alarmingly superficial. His opening summary of the 
philosophical proofs of the existence of the Natural Law is true as} 
far as it goes, but neglects to consider any of the current views on 
this subject. Next he lists, at some length, the primary conclusions of 
Natural Law, of which “no one who has a developed use of reason 
can remain in a state of invincible ignorance for a long period of 
time”’. “This,” one is surprised to find, “‘is the first time such a list 
has been compiled.” The list follows the order of the Decalogue, pre- 
faced by sections entitled “Religious Assent’’, ‘““Moral Effort”’, and 
“Benevolence”, these being the “‘natural’’ equivalents of the Theo 
logical Virtues. The contents of the list, and the arguments adduced 
to justify them, will provide no surprises for anyone with a nodding 
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acquaintance with a standard manual of ethics or of moral theology. 

Before proceeding to the application of these criteria, the author 
pauses to consider the question of invincible ignorance of these 
primary conclusions; here, despite his apologetical intentions, he 
tends to argue from Revelation rather than from reason. His view 
inclines to “‘pessimism’’, and is supported by frequent reference to 
Lombardi’s The Salvation of the Unbeliever. 

Then follows a procession of the great religions (Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, the system of Plato and Aristotle, Stoi- 
cism, Islam, Judaism, Heretical and Schismatical Systems). Some are 
dismissed briefly, whilst others are checked with the long list already 
described, and sub-titled “First Commandment”, ‘Second Com- 
mandment”’, ““Third Commandment”. . . . Much of the matter here 
could be of considerable interest, yet the author’s approach to it is 
so reminiscent of the more pedestrian kind of textbook that the 
reader is deterred rather than attracted by his argument. Some reli- 
gions survive this treatment very well; and the style of reasoning 
adopted is such that one rather feels that they eventually leave the 
ring only after a technical knock-out. The whole style of argument is 
very uneven; some points are dealt with in elaborate detail, whilst 
others, apparently equally essential to the main thesis, are dismissed 
summarily. Particularly impressive is the sublime reticence of the 
sweeping statement: ““The difference between East and West in the 
practice of chastity is very great. The details are better omitted” 
(p. 253). 

In a word, this book gathers together a variety of points which, 
though not normally treated under the Mark of Holiness, have 
nevertheless got a place in most standard manuals of Apologetics— 
the obligation to Religion, the principal findings of Comparative 
Religion, the Moral Necessity of Revelation, the remarkable con- 
versio morum effected by Christianity, to name but a few. It is sympto- 
matic that of the ninety-seven items in the Bibliography, no fewer 


| than twenty are standard manuals of philosophy or theology, whilst 


another nine are dictionaries and encyclopedias. The Catholic Ene 
cyclopedia is frequently quoted, as is also the recent American trans- 
lation of Van Noort’s Dogmatic Theology, Vols. I and II. In matters of 
Comparative Religion frequent and explicit emphasis is placed on 
the works of Westermarck, published in 1922 and 1928. 

Even at the level the author sets himself, therefore, this book is 
hone too satisfactory. But there is a more fundamental criticism: Is 
this rather limited approach really justified? Revealed Religion, it is 
true, of necessity contains the whole of Natural Law and Religion 
lanquam perfectibile in perfectiori; that the Church alone preserves the 
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whole of Natural Law unsullied is a strong proof of the truth of 
her claims. But how much more convincing that proof becomes 
when the Church is shown to possess and offer so much more; our 
author does devote a page or two to Christian humility and charity 
but his own terms of reference preclude him from setting all in focus 
by reference to the substance and source of the Church’s Holiness, 
her vital union with her Divine Head. Even as a Mark, Holiness is 
something supernatural. 

It must be repeated that many useful facts are collected in this 
volume. Again and again one is reminded of the high moral stan- 
dards accepted and attained to by so many non-Christians, often 
with a fidelity that might well shame those who are blest with the 
light of Revelation. It was a Hindu mystic that wrote the following 
prayer, so reminiscent of the O Deus, ego amo Te: 


O my Lord, if I worship Thee from fear of hell, burn me in 
hell; and if I worship Thee from hope of paradise, exclude me 
thence; but if I worship Thee for Thine own sake, then withhold 
not from me Thine eternal beauty (p. 132). 


The City: Essays on the Church. Edited by Donald Flanagan. 106 pp. 
(Gill, Dublin, 1960. 7s.) 

For obvious reasons, “popular” and “non-specialist” treatment of 
a subject, be it scientific, theological or philosophical, normally 
lags several years behind “specialist” treatment of the same themes. 
Thus, particularly in this country, it is only in comparatively recent 
years that we have been presented at non-specialist level with the 
fruits of the renewal of ecclesiology which has been so marked a 
feature of theology in this century. It is instructive to compare the 
contents of The City (all of which first appeared in The Furrow be- 
tween 1958 and 1960) with two other books of essays which appeared 
earlier in the century. Ecclesia: the Church of Christ (1908), edited by 
the unfortunate A. H. Mathew, treated the Church from an almost 
exclusively apologetical standpoint—the Four Notes, Infallibility, 
Extra Ecclesiam salus nulla. Two decades later, the papers given at the 
Cambridge Summer School, 1927, on The Church preserved a pri- 
marily apologetical bias, but, significantly, the first third of the book 
was given up to essays on the Church in Scripture and to a study 
of the Mystical Body. Now, thirty years later, we have this collection 
of shorter essays which leaves the apologetical aspect aside and 
concentrates almost entirely upon the Mystery of the Church, The 
One Fold, The People of God, The Community of Worship, to take the 
title of three of the essays. 
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A book of essays always presents a problem to the reviewer. Even 
if planned as a symposium (which this book was not), its unity is im- 
posed rather than inherent. A limited unifying theme will overcome 
this drawback; but a topic so vast as the Church makes such a col- 
lection liable to overlapping and repetition, even to the occasional 
apparent contradiction. Thus Fr McDonagh tells us that, under the 
Old Dispensation, God’s relationship to Israel “was more that of 
lawgiver and protector than shepherd and ruler” (p. 13): but in the 
next article Fr Baily warns us that “the widely-current idea that the 
God of the Old Dispensation was not a loving Father, but a just 
Judge, does scant justice to the revelation contained in the Old 
Testament” (p. 23). 

To stress such points would be unjust: for the book finds its unity 
not simply in its theme but also in a consistent freshness of approach, 
intent on relating the wide diversity of subjects to the one Mystery. 
Apart from the essays just mentioned we may see this unity most 
clearly in the two essays on Hierarchy and Laity, both viewed as mem- 
bers of the One Body with their proper functions to perform; the 
Missionary function of the Church is viewed in its essential relation- 
ship to her general Mission; and at the end of the book two essays 
on Mary and the Church and on Mater Ecclesia stand in happy juxta- 
position. (Yet many of the “maternal” functions of the Church are 
dealt with in Hierarchy!) 

Most of the twelve contributors are from Ireland, but there 
are also essays from Australia and America, whilst Bishop Holland 
and Fr Clifford Howell, s.J., represent this country. (It is interesting 
to notice that the most markedly “Irish” of the essays—Mater Eccle- 
sia, with its references to Diarmuid O Sé and to Liam O’Flaherty’s 
“Old Woman”—was written in Chicago.) 

Insisting as it does on the “‘experience” as well as on the insti- 
tutional nature of the Church, emphasizing “what the Church is” 
as well as “why the Church is right”, this book is a most useful 
introduction, both for the interested layman and for the priest who 
wishes to brush up his theology and to obtain, fairly easily, a bird’s- 
tye view of the fruit of some of the recent trends in ecclesiology. 

RicHARD L. STEWART 


Le Laic dans ’ Fglise. By P. Glorieux. 222 pp. (Editions Ouvriéres.) 


Tus study offers a contemporary manual of doctrine on the lay 
apostolate bringing its development up to date. The author is 
neither incautious nor provocative. The notes (over fifty in number) 
which lace the text, offer excellent papal quotations, cite the 
televant documents and quote authors of repute. In fact the reader 
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may consider these notes the book’s most valuable feature. The text, 
however, sets out usefully the negative and positive definition of 
the layman’s position in the Church. He is neither outsider nor 
cleric but an adult with responsibilities within the body. No novel 
doctrine to be sure, but one whose implications have only been made 
clear-cut during the last three decades. 

The critical period in which we live demands the layman. As our 
author has it: In the same way that the State can decree total 
mobilization of living forces or an extraordinary contribution in 
finance or production at a time of invasion or national calamity, 
so can authority within the Church mobilize her laity and demand, 
on a spiritual level, extra output in circumstances of emergency. 

Ideas forming the theological currency of the Continent exchange 
into sterling with some time-lag. Perhaps some of us will still find 
these sober conclusions on the relationship of priest and layman 
new. But when we follow the narrative of this book, everything 
seems to fit into place. Priest remains priest, layman layman; there 
is neither confusion nor overlapping. We have no need for hybrids 
whether worker-Priests or lay-preachers. Quoting Suhard, our author 
explains ‘“‘the complete architect of evangelization is neither the 
simple baptized Christian nor the priest alone but the Christian 
community”. 

One of the priest’s essential tasks is the formation of a lay 
leaven—at once fully themselves (characteristically lay) and fully 
Christian (apostolic). The layman and his organization must 
derive a mandate from the Hierarchy, spirituality from the priest, 
initiative from themselves. 

Those of us whose systematic study goes back to pre-war theology 
will be glad to find here a digest of papal pronouncements, and the 
thought of Suhard, Congar, Philips and Garrone made easy. God 
grant we take it all to heart. 


E. S. ARBUTHNOTT 


CONFIRMATION 


Firmung und Seelsorge. By Adolf Adam. 262 pp. (Patmos-Verlag, 
Diisseldorf. DM. 19.50.) 


Tuis is an important study of the Sacrament of Confirmation 
executed with typical German thoroughness. Few will disagree with 
the author’s contention that “there is still much work to be done if 
our people are to be brought to a right understanding and proper 
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appreciation of this sacrament which gives the fullness of the Spirit’’. 
The fact that the grace of the sacrament is given ex opere operato must 
not blind us to the immense pastoral possibilities. To realize these 
adequately, to make the awareness of our dignity and responsibilities 
as confirmed Christians one of the central factors of our Christian 
living, and to find a true and lasting solution to the various problems 
which have arisen affecting the time and circumstances of its 
administration, all this demands nothing short of a thorough re- 
appraisal of the theology and practice of this sacrament in the light 
of Scripture, the Fathers and the tradition of the Church. This is 
what this book sets out to do. The dogmatic teaching is first set out 
with great clarity, and then the following points are dealt with: the 
age for administering Confirmation, the problem of catechetical 
preparation, the duties of sponsors, and the rite of administration. 

Factually the work is faultless. All conclusions are based on a 
detailed examination of the wealth of evidence supplied by the 
history of the Church. Special prominence is given to the decrees and 
directives of the Councils, but cognizance is also taken of the theo- 
logical and pastoral deliberations and decrees of numerous pro- 
vincial and diocesan synods, as well as the evidence of the Sacra- 
mentaries, Ordines, Pontificales, and catechisms. Various local customs 
are studied in detail, and occasionally a sermon is quoted which 
throws light on the usages and traditions of a particular Church. 
The author shows acquaintance with a vast body of literature, 
principally German, but not excluding the best of French and 
Belgian studies and some important contributions by Anglicans. 

It is on the practical and pastoral side that the book is somewhat 
disappointing. Time and again we get a great build-up of evidence 
preparing us for some momentous conclusion which in fact never 
comes. The author’s conclusions and suggestions are rarely presented 
in any great detail. They are rarely more than tentative and offered 
with great caution and diffidence. Perhaps this was unavoidable in 
view of the great variety of practice, local tradition and diocesan 
regulations, but one also gets the feeling that the author has some- 
how got entangled in his own scholarship, that he can no longer see 
the wood for the trees. However that may be, his book will be of 
immense value to theologians and pastors. 


Confirmation. Text by Charles Davis. 24 pp. (Pastoral Publications, 


St Edmund’s College, Ware, Herts. 2s. a copy, £4 for fifty, £8 a 
hundred.) 


Cuitpren are already emerging from infancy at the age of Con- 
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firmation. They still see things in concrete terms, still tend to depict 
our Lord as a child a little older than themselves, still like to imagine 
our Lady as a fairy-like creature clad in pastel-shaded gossamer-like 
draperies; but they do appreciate a more adult approach so long 
as it is presented in a manner which they can understand. 

This poses a problem for relatives, friends, parents: should they 
give the children something that they will enjoy at the moment but 
which will be obsolete within a few months, or something more en- 
during to which the children can return? Until now they have been 
forced into the first alternative. Fr Davis set out to solve the problem, 
and has succeeded admirably. 

To say that, however, is to give a most unfair criticism of this 
book. It is far more than a book for a child’s Confirmation (though 
the full text of the Sacrament, and an admirable explanation of the 
ceremonies, are given, together with space to record the event). For 
the first time the rich treasures underlying the theology of Confirma- 
tion, which have been opened up by Continental theologians in re- 
cent years, have been made available to the English-speaking world 
in language which all can understand. How often have we sought 
answers to such questions as: ““Why is this sacrament so necessary?” 
‘Why do we need to receive the Holy Ghost again in Confirmation 
if we have received Him already in Baptism?” ‘What is the reason for 
the seven gifts?”” We may have doubted whether Joel’s prophecy ful- 
filled on the day of Pentecost—‘‘Your sons and daughters will be pro- 
phets”—was really applicable to the present day. Our teaching of 
the twelve fruits may have been confined to describing the dire 
consequences entailed if any child failed to repeat them correctly 
when asked by the Bishop. The answer to all these doubts and diffi- 
culties will be found in this book. 

For fear that this might be the personal appreciation of a priest 
grown rather rusty in his theology, the book was passed on to a 
teenager about to enter the university, with a request for short ob- 
jective comments. Here is his reply: 


Clearer and more direct than any book of its kind. It drives 
home its points effectively, particularly the relationship between 
Baptism and Confirmation. The section “the seven gifts” (pp. 17 
and 18) was extremely good. The numerous biblical quotations 
are most welcome because the relationship between the cere- 
monial the Church follows today and the instruction which 
Christ gave, often needs clarifying. The fact that the book in- 
cludes the order of service is wise because many who come to it 
merely for the form of words, will be led to study the implications 
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behind the words which they would never do otherwise. The 
interpretation of “prophet” and “martyr” is most illuminating, 
as is the explanation of the Confirmation Service being founded 
on the “Confirmation” of Jesus in the Jordan. Thank you, 
Father. A.D. 


We have here, therefore, a book which is far more than simply a 
book to be given to confirmandi as a memento of the occasion. It is a 
book to which children can return each year on the anniversary of 
their Confirmation; a book by which adolescents can deepen their 
insight into the sacrament of adult Christians; a textbook for con- 
verts as well as children; above all, a stimulus which should lead 
clergy, teachers, every adult Christian to a fuller appreciation of 
their worth and power and duty as adult Christians, and to a re- 
appraisal of those farewell promises of our Lord before He set out on 
the road to Mount Olivet by way of Gethsemani and Golgotha, the 
road which He himself designated as the channel though which this 
power and force was to come to us. 

G. C. Davey 


SHARING THE MAss 


Commentaries at Mass. By Clifford Howell, s.j. ix+199 pp. (Burns & 
Oates, 1961. 215.) 


In the Instruction on Sacred Music and Liturgy of 1958 there 
appears for the first time a new figure among those who play an 
official part in liturgical functions. He is called a “commentator” 
(n. 96) and his purpose is thus outlined by the Instruction: “the 
active participation of the faithful—especially at holy Mass and at 
certain more complicated liturgical functions—will be more easily 
achieved if some ‘commentator’ takes part, who, at opportune 
moments, briefly explains the rites themselves, or the prayers and 
readings of the celebrating priest or of the sacred ministers, and 
directs the external participation of the faithful, their responses, 
prayers and singing’. The papal document then lays down certain 
tules to be observed by such a commentator. 

The help of a commentator is certainly of great importance in 
promoting the active, intelligent sharing of the congregation in 
community worship, but his task is not at all an easy one. Fr 
Howell has done much in this book to teach the art, and it places 
in the hands of the leader of liturgical worship almost all that he will 
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need. No one is better equipped to do this than Fr Howell. Not only 
is he a very competent liturgiologist but—what is more important 
in this connexion—he has had extensive experience in conducting 
communal worship, and he has an unrivalled knowledge of the 
difficulties of commentating and their solution. 

In Part I he gives a splendid account of the true meaning of the 
commentator’s work, and of the manner in which it should be carried 
out efficiently; and in the second part he provides ready-made 
comments or rather specimens of good comments—for the entire 
year. He deals with the Masses of the Seasons and those of many of 
the feasts and, for good measure, includes the chief votive Masses 
(among them the Nuptial Mass and the Requiem Mass), and 
provides comments on all the Prefaces. 

As one would expect from such an experienced commentator, 
the comments are exact, clear, sensible and balanced; and this 
book is indispensable for anyone who is to play the useful role of 
*“commentator’’. 


Key to the Missal. By Cornelius A. Bouman and Mary Perkins 
Ryan. 130 pp. (English Distributors: Fowler Wright Books. 245.) 


Tue aim of this little book, which is all about the Missal and its 
contents, is “to open out more fully” to its readers “the riches of 
this treasury of Holy Church”. 

The competence of its author is an assurance of the value of its 
contents. Dr Bouman of Utrecht, a deacon of the Byzantine rite, 
is professor of Liturgy at Nijmegen University (Holland) and a 
liturgiologist of international repute. Mrs Ryan is well known, 
especially in U.S.A., as a liturgical scholar and the writer of several 
popular books written to promote active intelligent participation 
of layfolk in the Liturgy. 

This book, which takes account of recent legislation such as the 
Instruction on Sacred Music and Liturgy of 1958, is written in a 
simple way to make easy reading for those not very well acquainted 
with matters liturgical, but it is written against a background of 
scholarship, of correct fundamental ideas about the true nature of 
the Liturgy and a right appreciation of the meaning and value of 
the modern liturgical movement. The introduction is an excellent 
synopsis of the theology of the Mass and the authors have many 


wise and apt remarks to make (such as those on pp. 14 and 15) | 


about the proper way to use a Missal. The closing chapters on feasts 
of our Lady and the Saints are especially good. 
jJ. B. O’C. 
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We Offer the Mass. A recording of a Dialogue Mass with English 
hymns and commentary. Celebrated by Rev. J. C. Buckley, 
j.c.D., under the direction of Rev. Clifford Howell, s.j. (White- 
gate Publications, Chelworth, Malmesbury, Wilts. L.P. 334 
r.p.m. Price: 12s. 6d.) 


Tue purpose of this recording is to demonstrate a form of Dialogue 
Mass planned in accordance with the provisions of the Instruction of 
the S.C.R. (September 1958). It shows how commentary and English 
hymns can be co-ordinated with the dialogue so as to make a com- 
plete and intelligible whole, “which displays clearly the structure of 
the Mass and the relative importance of its various parts”’. 

Fr Buckley is parish priest of the Sacred Heart Parish, Westbury- 
on-Trym, Bristol, and this recording is of a genuine Mass celebrated 
one Sunday evening in his parish church. It represents, we are told, 
the kind of thing which the Sacred Heart parish does every Sunday, 
“and which any other parish could do if they attain to a standard of 
answering and singing equal to that which is habitual at Westbury- 
on-Trym”’. Here, in fact, lies the charm of this recording. We are 
conscious all the time (if only by the background noise of coughs 
and fidgets) that this is no artificial, studio performance, but an 
actual Mass offered by the people in conjunction with their parish 
priest, and with evident sincerity and devotion. 

For this reason, too, the record defies criticism from the per- 
formance standpoint. If the singing is not perfect and the dialogue 
not completely together, no one is going to expect perfection from 
an ordinary parish choir and congregation. Be it said, however, at 
once that the singing is certainly good enough to bear listening to, 
and many a parish priest nowadays might wish that his congregation 
sang half as heartily and well. 

The hymns were written by an Australian composer, Richard 
Connolly. They are admirably adapted to the particular parts of 
the Mass (Entrance, Gradual, Offertory, Communion and Reces- 
sional) for which they were designed. The words are readily intelli- 
gible; the music simple, with a lively rhythm. 

The commentaries are particularly fine. They are short and to 
| the point, clearly (if rather quickly) read, and serve to unite the 
people in mind and heart and will with the prayers and actions of 
their priest at the altar. For example, after the Amen of the Secret, 
and before the introductory dialogue of the Preface, the commenta- 
tor says: 

“Let us join the priest in praising and thanking God our Father. 
Whatever He has revealed concerning His own glory, this too we 
believe about His Son and the Holy Spirit.” 
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I am confident that this record will be of immense service to 
priests and teachers who are aiming to establish a joyful and whole- 
hearted communal celebration of Mass in their parishes and schools, 

H. E. WINSTONE 


THE PRIESTHOOD 


Priest of Christ. By Francis J. Ripley. 195 pp. (Burns & Oates. 215.) 


Tuis is a collection of conferences given by Fr Ripley to priests and 
seminarists over the past fifteen years. The author is himself vividly 
aware of the priesthood with its power, its responsibilities, its tempta- 
tions and its joys, and his own awareness has lent the pages of the 
book a deep sincerity. The conferences are throughout practical as 
well as spiritual, and in each, however short it may be, there is some 
telling phrase that will surely strike home. He delves into every 
corner of the secular priest’s routine life, and makes us realize how 
very important and valuable this routine is. He helps us to appreciate 
the true values in our lives, so that we can realize what we are some- 
times loath to do, precisely which is the cart and which is the horse. 

Two criticisms could be made. One is that the conferences lose 
much in their presentation. They were originally designed to be 
spoken not read, and as a result the style is somewhat stilted and un- 
natural. The second concerns the numerous Scripture quotations. 
The generation of priests which will read this book will likely 
enough be rather more familiar with the Knox version than with 
the Douai. It seems unfortunate, then, that most of the quotations 
should be from the Douai version (although there is no apparent 
consistency—in the space of one page there are six quotations from 
the New Testament, three from the Douai and three from the 


Knox). By now the time has surely come to use the Knox version 
exclusively. 


The Priest and the Priesthood. By John H. McGoey, s.F.m. 161 pp. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd. 16s.) 


A practical, down-to-earth book dealing with the everyday prob- 
lems of the ordinary parish priest and curate (particularly the 
curate). Perhaps it is not entirely the author’s fault if one puts the 
book down with a certain feeling of relief, it may indeed be what he 
intends one to do; the reawakening of conscience is never entirely 
painless. The impression one is left with is that there are so many 
pitfalls to avoid that we just will not be able to avoid them all. 
Nevertheless it would be childish not to recognize the necessity for 
this type of book, and the value of this particular one, For advice 
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we can look here, for consolation elsewhere. On second thoughts 
perhaps those who would profit most by reading it are not so much 
curates but seminarists—and their rectors. 


Priests. By Robert Nash, s.j. 216 pp. (The Mercier Press Ltd. 16s.) 


A tot of people will read this book because it is about priests. It 
contains short biographies of sixteen well-known and not so well- 
known contemporary priests who have in common a certain notable 
sanctity. It will appeal, perverse as human nature is, more to the 
layman than to the priest. One notes (without cynicism) that no 
English priest figures in the pages. 


The Everlasting Priest. By A. M. Carré, 0.p. Translated by Ronald 
Matthews and A. V. Littledale. 132 pp. (Geoffrey Chapman 
Ltd. 12s. 6d.) 


THE priest is a living paradox in almost any society, but in the 
modern world particularly. No one can understand him except per- 
haps another priest. He is the ready-made “mystery man” for the 
novelist, a useful draw for the film producer. In this book Fr Carré 
tries to show what the priesthood is and means, and why this creature 
of flesh and blood is so hard to analyse. To the Anglo-Saxon the 
rather rhetorical style may be a bit irksome (the book is a series of 
Lenten conferences given in Paris), but, if that is put aside, the con- 
tent of what he says is worth the saying. He brings out most clearly 
that what sets the priest apart is the unchanging source of his priest- 
hood. His preaching, his administration of the sacraments, his whole 


ministry take all their power and effect from Jesus Christ, the one 
Priest. 


Vessel of Clay. By Leo Trese. 126 pp. (Sheed & Ward. Stagbooks. 
45. 6d.) 


Tuts needs no introduction. Readability is not a guarantee of worth, 
but no one can deny that it helps. This new, cheaper, edition will, 
I am sure, be welcome. I am not so sure, though, that I want to 
know that Fr Trese is an expert in Child Psychology—I had much 
rather he remained anonymous. 


Le Sacerdoce selon St Augustin. By Jacques Pintard. 420 pp. (Mame. 
22.90 N.F.) 


ContTINENTAL scholarship seldom fails to make its mark in this coun- 
try, and it is to be hoped that Fr Pintard’s work will not go unre- 
garded. St Augustine never wrote an explicit treatise on the priest- 
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hood and the author has searched through Augustine’s writings to 
extract his thought on the subject. He divides the book into three 
parts, treating first of Augustine’s analysis of the priesthood in the 
Old Testament, then, drawing largely on The City of God, of the 
priesthood of Christ and of the Church, and finally of the priesthood 
as shared by individual men. This is apparently the first time that 
anyone has attempted to pull together the threads of Augustine's 
thought on the priesthood. It is the first part which is particularly § 
impressive—it makes modern biblical scholarship seem not s0 

modern after all. One looks forward to this being translated, it 
would be well worth the effort. 

D. K. 


PRE-MATRIMONIAL INSTRUCTION 


What Every Bride and Groom Should Know. By Harold A. Buetow, 
vii + 69 pp. (Clonmore & Reynolds, Dublin. Burns & Ong 
London. 3s. 6d.) 


Herz for the taking is a model summary of presomicustinnnil instruc 
tion. It excells in the literal sense of standing out from the ruck. More 
than one good work of the same kind is, of course, already available 
to those exceptional couples who are not deterred from buying and 


reading a non-fiction book by the fact that it runs to several hundred 
pages and costs something over a pound; but this booklet, while 
managing to say all that really needs to be said, is short enough and 
cheap enough to be made prescribed reading for any couples who 
are preparing for marriage. It is comprehensive, clear, practical, 
and remarkably accurate for its brevity. The author is probably 
right in saying that, owing to the compression of material, “the 
average person will profit more by studying it than by merely read 
ing it”, but, apart from some technicalities in the first chapter, there § 
is nothing abstruse or unusually difficult in the information and 
advice which it conveys. Priests can well use it themselves in im 
structing couples, but will do them a greater service by persuading 
them to obtain a copy of their own. One would like to have seen if 
subsidized and sold for a shilling. 
L. L. McR. 
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